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Call in 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
for this Correct 
Lubrication Program 


@ Lubrication Study of Your 
Entire Plant 

@ Recommendations to 
improve Lubrication 

@ Lubrication Schedules and 
Controls 

@ Skilled Engineering Counsel 

@ Progress Reports of Benefits 
Obtained 
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How to mix 
production 
with econom 


executives is how to keep machine 
.and costs down. This 
cutaway picture of a Banbury mixer 
chewing up rubber, shows the vital 


ye PROBLEM now facing factory 


production up. 


importance of Correct Lubrication in 
licking this problem. 

Here in this mixer, as in many 
machines in your plant, the main bear- 
ings work under heavy pressures, 
frequently at high temperatures. 
Socony-Vacuum tailors special lubri- 
cants to meet these conditions, to reduce 
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with cooperation of Fervel-Birmingham Co.. In 


friction, wear and power loss. On tl 
pinions and gears, s 
lubricants cushio! 
special oils prot 


heavily loaded 
prescription 
shocks. Similarly, 
dust stops and couplings. 

matter what machines 
operating, Socony-Vacuum’s Com 
Lubrication Program gives you the! 
oil or grease for every moving par 
and you also get the additional se 
listed at the left. Ask now for this s 
mix greater productior 
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way tc 


economy. 


SOCONYT-VACUUM OIL CO., ING. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Comr 


iy, Geners 2troleum Corporation of 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE”"—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T.—NBC 


is made from HYCAR synthetic 
ber have 50% greater abrasion re- 
ace than parts made from natural 
ber. That means they'll last longer, 
more dependable performance 
he most severe service, and save 
intenance and replacement time. 


t that’s only one of HYCAR’s 
and valuable properties. Ex- 
ne the list in the box at the right. 
ink of these properties in terms of 
ur requirements of rubber parts. 
alize that these properties may be 
d in an almost limitless number of 
mbinations, each designed to meet 
specific service conditions of the 
ished part. 
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We have developed more than 5000 
recipes for HYCAR compounds — 
each compound engineered to do a 
certain job. If you’re looking for 
rubber parts that will give long life, 
dependability, and economical 
operation, specify HYCAR. 


Ask your supplier for parts made 
from HYCAR. Test them in your 
own applications, difficult or 
routine. You'll learn for yourself that 
it’s wise to use HYCAR for long- 
time, dependable performance. For 
more information, please write 
Department HA-5, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Hyecar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LARGEST PRIVATELY PRODUCED BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithllc Rubber 
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CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 


1. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE — insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 

2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vup fo 250° 
. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 


3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—S50% greoter than 
netural rubber. 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW— even of elevated 
temperatures. 

5. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY — down to 
—65° F, 


6. UGHT WEIGHT—15% to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic rubbers. 
7. AGE RESISTANCE—exceptionally resistant to 
or cracking from oxidation. 
8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds con be voried 
from extromely soft to bone hard. 


9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds will 
not adhere to metals even ofter ed con- 


F. Goodrich Chemical Company ....:°°:.... 


Proven 


Value 


...is a “must” at Republic. After completion of manufacture, a 
sample section of each product is thoroughly tested to prove its 
specified properties. Only when Republic technologists are sat- 
isfied with the quality, is it made available for your use through 


nation-wide Republic Distributors. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


Orviston 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
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5R HOUSING—A VOTE 


Don’t take too seriously the  start- 
ngly casual way in which the Senate 
5 week passed the omnibus long-range 
Vagner-Ellender-Taft) housing _ bill 
3\\—Mar.2’46,p5). 
Extension of the Federal Housing 
jministration guaranteed mortgage 
tem to cover 85% advance loans to 
ME escale builders and 95% 32-year 
bans at 4% to buyers of small houses is 
ular measure. And there’s no sub- 
atial opposition to the new scheme 
bra guaranteed return of 2% to banks 
4 insurance companies which invest 
» large rental projects. 
But revival of the prewar program of 
rderal subsidies for low-cost housing 
silt by local housing authorities is ex- 
emely controversial (though you 
ouldn’t overlook the appeal to the 
nancial community of tax-exempt 
bal bonds with what amounts to a 
jeral guarantee behind them). 
Normally you’d expect long debate 
fore Congress would accept the urban 
development plan which was included 
» the bill—for use of federal credit to 
yy up city slum land, to write off in- 
bted values, and to lease it to potential 
ilders. 
Point is that senators had a chance 
register a vote in favor of housing 
cure in the knowledge that the House, 
hich hasn’t even begun hearings, can’t 
ssibly act this session. And the end 
the session will wipe out the Senate 
tion. 
Incidentally, some good Republicans 
e getting a shock when they hear real 
state men refer privately to Sen. Taft 
5 “that socialist.” 


EACHING FOR SCRAP 


OPA was stretching things a bit when 
announced, coincident with the Civil- 
0 Production Administration’s drive to 
‘t out more iron and steel scrap, that 
¢ industry advisory committee is 
mse Minanimously agreed that no boost in 
e “rap ceiling prices is wanted or justified. 
.» fm In its attempt to hold down costs in 
‘Be steel industry, the price agency has 
* Re ——— over something of a 
“gel. The industry’s advisory commit- 
¢ also includes scrap consumers, and 
ovot™me dealers are mindful that during the 
\ sqm™mar the consumers went along with 
** merous upward adjustments in scrap 
ices, 
sf The statement drawn from the ad- 
‘gory committee is designed by OPA to 
“BY loose scrap from steel users who, 
ow paving $5 a ton more for steel, are 


tates 
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suspected of holding back their scrap 
in anticipation of getting higher prices 
for it. 


TOMORROW'S TAXES 


No tax legislation is in the cards for 
this year unless Congress should be 
called back after its expected July ad- 
journment. A groundswell of tax re- 
duction sentiment could lead to major 
legislation in 1947, but at present con- 
gressional and Treasury tax experts are 
thinking in terms of a minor “postwar 
overhaul” of the tax structure. 

Higher death tax rates, possibly start- 
ing at lower amounts, are among the 
more likely ideas that are being batted 
around. To prevent evasion, corre- 
sponding increases would be made in 
gift tax rates, and the government would 
like to collect something when the bene- 
ficiary of a trust fund changes as a 
result of death. 


Talk of Averaging Profits 

Treasury is proving unexpectedly re- 
ceptive to discussion of ideas for aver- 
aging unusual profits and losses over 
several years through the carry-back and 
carry-forward system used on excess- 
profits taxes. Nonrecurring personal in- 
come, such as large professional fees on 
work extending over several years, might 
be averaged. Company payroll expenses 
in profitless years might be carried for- 
ward for tax purposes as an offset to 
profits in good years. There has even 
been some talk of averaging capital 
gains over the period for which the 
assets were held. 

But Treasury officials are cool to sug- 
gestions that dividends paid be allowed 
as a deduction on corporate taxes, in 
order to avoid so-called “double taxa- 
tion’”’ of stockholders. 


NOT A WAGE PROBLEM 


If John L. Lewis gets the health-and- 
welfare royalty—“probably 5¢”—on coal 
tonnage which he’s demanding from the 
operators, it won’t be a pay boost. At 
least, it won’t require Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board approval but will go direct 
to OPA as a straight-forward cost in- 
crease to be considered in the price of 
coal. Handling by the National War 
Labor Board of Petrillo’s royalty on 
radio use of transcriptions is still a prec- 
edent—even though Congress is now 
forbidding Petrillo to collect the royalty. 

OPA will make a hard fight against 
any concession based on a royalty over 
and above a wage boost. 


OPA GUNS FOR BUTTER 


OPA’s action this week designed to 
put more butter on the table depends 
for its success on a more reliable feed 
supply than is now in sight. 

In backing OPA’s dairy program, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director Chester 
Bowles brushed aside Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson's pref- 
erence for boosting production by 
boosting prices. 

Instead, Bowles hopes to raise fluid 
milk output with an increase of 20¢ per 
cwt. in the whole milk and _ farm- 
skimmed cream subsidies. Cream pro- 
duction would be routed into butter by 
restoring the wartime ban on whipping 
cream, cutting the butterfat in ice 
cream, and pressing a ceiling down on 
the now uncontrolled price of com- 
mercial cream. 

The program is so contrived that it’s 
hard for the industry to object. Dairy 
leaders, though quick to rail at subsidies, 
have learned that the dairymen always 
want higher prices in hand before let- 
ting go of subsidies. 

OPA’s scheme capitalizes on the 
growing resentment of butter producers 
against the Agriculture Dept., which 
they charge with pampering the fluid 
milk, cream, and ice cream trades. 


INTO THIRD PLACE 


Small business may get a ride on the 
coattails of the veteran into a preferred 
position in the purchase of war surplus 
goods. The Senate has already passed 
the O'Mahoney bill to raise the priority 
granted veterans in buying surpluses. 
Tucked away in the bill is a provision 
which would give small business a prior- 
ity ahead of state and local governments. 

The bill would maintain first priority 
for federal agencies, give second priority 
to veterans purchasing goods to be used 
in a business, third priority to small 
business buying through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., and fourth 
priority to state and local governments. 

The bill also would authorize War 
Assets Administration to set aside stocks 
of consumer-type goods for exclusive 
sale to veterans—who could buy for 
personal as well as business use. 


COMMERCE IDEA DROPPED 


The small business office in the Dept. 
of Commerce (BW—Nov.24'45,p19) 
will be allowed to die. Secretary Henry 
Wallace has been building up this 
outfit, which offers management advice 
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American homes 


OTOR TRANSPORTATION is so closely woven into 
the pattern of American living that every man, 
woman and child benefits when its cost is reduced. 


For many years, Ethyl antiknock fluid, used by 
refiners to improve gasoline, has been of considerable 
help in the big, overall job of providing the nation 
with more economical transportation. That is be- 
cause improvements in the power and efficiency of 
engines have depended to a large extent upon higher 
antiknock gasolines. 


Because automobile engines, fuels and lubricants 
are so closely related to each other in development 
and use, Ethyl’s research and service organizations 
have always worked closely with both the automotive 
and the petroleum industries. Today we are expand- 


run on gasoline 


ing those facilities so that in the coming years ¢ 
progress we shail be able to offer even more assist 
ance to refiners who use our product and to engin 
builders who are eager to utilize the greater powd 
in improved gasoline. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysi 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


From the family car to the school hx 
the grocer’s truck to the moving: 
baker’s truck to the milk ‘‘wagon’ 
oline powered vehicles are as importa 
tothe American family as the home itse 


More power from every gallon 


of gasoline through 


ETHYL 


Research - Service + Products 
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small concerns, in the hope that it 
jd prove attractive to Congress as 
| gs to businessmen. But Congress 
n't impressed, and the House com- 
Hee struck out requested funds. 
bilace sees no point in carrying the 
along, will make only a token ap- 
| for money in the Senate. 
ne knick-knack which will survive 
b plan for a Commerce Dept. radio 
ram. Scripts angled toward small 
‘ness will be sent to local radio sta- 
; for use on sustaining programs or 
ale to local sponsors. 


ZZLING WALLACE 


e Commerce Dept.’s Business Ad- 
oy Council is still concerned about 
retary Henry Wallace’s prediction 
November that the automobile in- 
try could absorb a 25% wage boost 
gut increasing prices (BW—Nov.10 


he council isn’t satisfied with Wal- 
's inept explanation (BW—Mar.23 
) of this maneuver to influence 
automobile wage negotiations in 
or of the U.A.W., wants his assur- 
¢ that he won’t put out anything of 
s sort in the future without consult- 
p the council, or at least the industry 
cted. 
Meantime, the council is trying to 
temine what part the department 
| play in making the economic projec- 
s called for by the so-called full em- 
byment law (BW—Mar.9’46,p15). A 
ncil committee, aided by-a group of 
pnomists and statisticians from mem- 
’ own companies, is exploring the 
partment’s possible role, from the 
ndpoint of propriety and facilities, in 
isting the three-man “economic coun- 
" set up under that law. 


ANTED: 18-YEAR-OLDS 


The Administration’s primary con- 
m about the draft is to bring the 18- 
u-Olds back under the law. The bill 
sed by the House, making 20 the 
laimum draft age, won’t bring in the 
npower; the only substantial reserve 
ailable is the boys just reaching 18. 

So watch the Senate action next 
ck. If the 18-year limit is restored, 
e Administration will go along on a 
mpromise measure deferring induc- 
as until fall—counting on the threat 
an eventual draft to bring in the vol- 
hteers as the boys finish school. Exten- 
bn of the law for only nine months 
pthers no one; it can always be brought 
y again, 


+= But if both houses put the limit at 
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20, the bill is headed for a veto—and a 
subsequent request for a new draft law 
if, as the Army expects, quotas can’t be 
met from volunteers, 


PRYING THE LID OFF OIL 


Decontrol of oil prices may come 
before the Oct. 1 deadline promised by 
Economic Stabilization Director Ches- 
ter Bowles—and may come from Recon- 
version Director John Snyder instead of 
Bowles. Oil executives, impressed by 
Snyder's liberal attitude toward other 
industries, have gone over Bowles’ head 
and are conferring with Snyder. In their 
plea for quick decontrol, they’re sup- 
ported by the Navy, which wants more 
production of fuel oil. 

Other wartime controls over the oil 
industry will end Apr. 30. Ralph K. 
Davies, Deputy Petroleum Adminis- 
trator, this week rejected a suggestion 
that the Petroleum Administration for 
War be continued past that date. 


MAN FROM KANSAS 


In selecting Republican Richard B. 
McEntire of Topeka to replace Re- 
publican Sumner T. Pike, who is re- 
signing from the Securities & 
Exchange Commission, President 
Truman has again looked homeward 
for an administrator. The rotund, 37- 
vear-old Kansan served for some years 
on the Kansas Corporation Commis- 
sion, as secretary, general counsel, and 
finally, beginning in 1944, as the 
youngest chairman ever to hold the 
post. While counsel, he did yeoman 
work in the Kansas gas rate refund 
row. An active Republican, he cam- 
paigned sturdily for his friend Gov. 
Andrew Schoeppel in 1942 and 1944. 


PILOTS WANT MEDIATION 


The strike threat by the Airline Pi- 
lots Assn. against TWA (page 96) won't 
come to anything immediately. The pi 
lots’ union, a 16-year old A.F.L. sub- 
sidiary, is resting its hopes on pres- 
idential action under the Railway Labor 
Act. It is demanding extra pay for Op- 
eration of the four-engine equipment 
being widely adopted by the airlines. 
This would raise top pay from $12,000 
to $16,000 a year. 

The Airline Negotiating Committee, 
which is acting for T'WA and other 
airlines, is also standing firm. It thinks 
revelation of high pilot pay will alienate 
public opinion from the union. One 
airline has had the idea of using former 
military pilots to break a strike, and, in 
any case, the willingness of many vet- 
erans to fly at lower rates militates 
against the long-run position of the pi- 
lots’ union. 


TARIFF FEARS SOOTHED 


Some anxiety is felt in Canada that 
U. S. manufacturers will be tempted to 
close up branch factories as a conse- 
quence of the pending British loan, 
which commits the British to consider 
eliminating the Empire preference tariff 
system. This concern is not shared, 
however, by the Dominion government, 
which takes the view that the net result 
of tariff adjustment will be beneficial. 
Canada was the first country to accept 
the U. S. invitation to an international 
conference whose aim would be to 
lower trade barriers by agreement. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Bills to authorize $50,600,000 relief 
for Hawaii, to repair damage done by 
recent tidal waves, are awaiting a report 
being rushed to Congress from Gov. 
Ingram M. Stainback. The Secretary of 
the Interior would spend the money. 

It’s probably true that President 
Truman has invited Stalin to come to 
the United States to accept a degree 
from the University of Missouri and to 
deliver a speech on the occasion—a 
reply, perhaps, to Winston Churchill. 
It’s said that Stalin will come if his 
health can stand the trip. 

Consolidation of farm credit agencies 
outside the Dept. of Agriculture is dead. 
The Flannagan bill, which passed the 
House with the support of the major 
farm organizations (BW —Apr.13’46, 
p5), will be allowed to die in the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. 

Add cost of living—Congressional ap- 
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Heating 
Headlines 


Extra comfort! Extra savings! When 


a heating system supplies even, 
comfortable temperatures in all 
parts of the building—and supplies 
this comfort with lower fuel bills— 
it’s news that every Building Owner 
wants'to hear, especially with in- 
creased fuel costs in the offing. 


The Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating reduces overheat- 
ing or underheating. ‘“Control-by- 
the-Weather” is provided by an 
Outdoor Thermostat which sup- 
plies steam continuously to all 
radiators, automatically changing 
the heating rate to agree with 
changes in outdoor temperature. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


If you are planning a new building 
or modernization of an existing 
building, you can assure comfort 
as well as economy with Webster 
Automatic Controls. 


Find out why so many of America’s 
finest buildings are heated by 
Webster Moderator Control. Here 
is a system unique in comfort, 
economy and trouble-free opera- 
tion. Let us show you why. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Foe Farning 
Saris Ui a. AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL + 


propriations committees are campaign- 
ing to increase the charges for minor 
government services to a paying level. 
Copies of patents, for instance, now 
costing 10¢, will go to 25¢. Free serv- 
ices to aviators, perhaps including spe- 
cial weather forecasts, may soon be 
charged for. 


THE COVER 


Of the top-flight hostages that indus- 
try has given to Washington in the war 
and reconversion, George Magoffin 
Humphrey is perhaps the least well 
known to the general public. Yet, as 
1946 chairman of the Business Advisory 
Council of the Dept. of Commerce, he 
is potentially as lew liaison man_ be- 
tween the people’ S ‘ government and 
everybody's business. 

Those who know him in his home 

town of Cleveland, as president of the 
M. A. Hanna Co. and a national leader 
in the iron, steel, textile, mining, and 
transportation fields, are confident that 
he will make the most of his opportu- 
nity to inject more business thinking 
into government. 
e Humphrey himself must know that 
it won't be an easy task. BAC’s record, 
since it was set up by Daniel Roper, 
Roosevelt's first Secretary of Commerce, 
in 1933, offers little to indicate that it 
has been permitted to do an effective 
job. And, while Secretary Wallace is 
keeping closer contact with the council 
than his predecessors, businessmen will 
be pleasantly surprised if he reveals any 
more disposition to profit by what its 
57 members have to offer. 

Washington describes Humphrey as 

“matter of fact, realistic man who recog- 
nizes that times are changing: Cleve- 
land calls him “‘an executive with a hair- 
trigger mind and an amazing power of 
concentration who sits straight up at 
his desk and gives a straight answer 
without hesitation, fuss or fanfare.” 
e Humphrey, born in Cheboygan, 
Mich. (1890), graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, launched in business 
as a Saginaw (Mich.) lawyer, started 
with M. A. Hanna as general counsel, 
made the presidency in 1929. Interests 
outside business are his Holiday Hill 
Farm at Mentor, Ohio, a plantation at 
Thomasville, Ga., a stable of hunters, 
kennels, and the outdoor life that goes 
with them. 

He calls BAC meetings every six 
weeks. One scheduled for June 19 will 
bring up the problem of economic pro- 
jections—not unconnected with Wal- 
lace’s recent disputed adventure in 
projecting the wage-paying capacity of 
the auto industry (BW—Mar.23’46,p5). 


The Pictures——Harris & Ewing—19, 96; Press 
Assn.—20, 28, 66, 86, 92; Acme—68; Int. 
News—110. 
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Higher freight rates will mean new pressures on prices. Transportation 


costs are felt all the way from raw materials to store shelves. 


The railroads, to compensate for higher wages, this week asked for a 
25% boost (with smaller increases for specific products such as lumber and 
wood pulp, iron ore, iron and steel, coal and coke, sand and gravel, cement, 
brick, and tile). 

What they will settle for they aren’t saying even confidentially. 

te 

Effects of higher freight costs will be as varied as they are widespread. 
There’s no way of saying, in general, who will foot the bill. 

On raw materials, many manufacturers of ceiling-priced goods will 
absorb the added expense. On articles recently freed from price control 
(BW—Apr.13’46,p100), there may be a tendency to pass it along. 

Consumers will pay in many cases—and without any change in ceilings. 
The buyer pays the freight on autos loaded f.o.b. Detroit. 

Thus OPA doesn’t have to worry about f.o.b. prices. The ceiling stays 
put even though the customer has to pay more. 


9 
Steel mills are face-to-face with new cost increases. 


Coal is a major item in the cost of producing steel, and there presumably 
is a price increase coming in coal when the strike is settled. 

Then, too, the mills will pay higher freight on products shipped. That's 
inherent in the basing point system of selling. 

Higher freight on raw materials probably won’t mean much in steel. 
Mills generally are located near their coal supply. Captive mines, captive 
ship lines, and captive railroads are minimizing factors. 

b 

The cost-price squeeze is forcing something that the Federal Trade 

Commission has been trying to accomplish for years. Industries that absorb 


freight are selling nearer home. 


This is conspicuous in steel. The mills granted wage increases to end 
the strike, and then settled for a smaller boost in OPA ceilings than they 
really felt was needed. 

To pare costs, they eliminated overtime work. Then they turned to 
selling nearby customers so as to reduce the amount of freight paid. 

Any increase in freight costs obviously would tend to constrict the 
marketing areas of other standard-price industries such as cement. 

ae 

Uncle Sam will contribute his mite toward making an increase in freight 
rates inflationary. 

Shipping costs bear a federal tax of 3%. If the railroads were to win 
a 25% boost, the tax would make the actual rate increase 2534 %. 

But remember this: OPA will step in along with shippers and try to talk 
the freight increase down to something like 10% or 15%; OPA succeeded 
in getting the 1942 freight boost of 10% suspended. 

& 

The steel industry is drawing close to the danger line on coal, but oper- 
ations continue near 80%, a surprisingly high rate. 

The mills are using their coal while they have it, hoping the strike will 
end before they have to shut down. It is only a matter of days, however, 


until the pinch will become severe if the miners stay out. Meanwhile, some 
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big users can’t get enough steel even at the present relatively high rate of 
operations. 

Ford Motor had to curtail sharply at midweek, laying off 45,000. The 
company, which laid off 35,000 for a week at the beginning of this month, 
is chewing up steel faster than it can replenish stocks. 


. 
Higher prices under OPA’s suspension of ceilings on hard goods are 
already being announced. 
Westinghouse Electric will charge about 15% more for the heavy equip- 
ment it makes, the effective date depending on when its strike is ended. 
On the other hand, Iron Fireman announces that it will cut prices 15% 


on residential bituminous coal stokers. The company hopes the lower price 
will stimulate volume and offset the drop in per-unit revenue. 


7 

Indications are that retail trade will go right on breaking records. 

Department store sales, reflecting the Easter rush, ran pretty consistently 
12% to 15% ahead of 1945 for weeks. 

All retail sales have done even better, have been up about 25%. This 
wider gain reflects scarce goods coming back onto the market (autos, home 
furnishings) in addition to the strictly Easter business. 

Retail expenditures now are at the rate of about $90,000,000,000 a 
year. They were $55,500,000,000 in 1941. 

Do we have more goods for sale than in 1941? Probably so. If not, 
prices must be up something like 60% (including uptrading and upgrading). 


oe 
Supplies of many products are well above 1941, notably lines such as 


foods, drugs and cosmetics, and tobacco products. 

Consumers’ hard goods, on the other hand, generally are not up to 
more than 40% to 75% of the 1941 average. Quantity of textiles and 
apparel available to consumers probably about equals 1939 but is under 
1941. 

It will be some time before we know for sure exactly what the over-all 
supply of consumers’ goods has been in March and April. Considering every- 
thing, though, the total has probably been above the biggest prewar year. 


It doesn’t seem that way simply because (1) purchasing power and 
demand are so much larger, and (2) a few short lines stand out so. 


Sales comparisons the last couple of weeks have been spectacular but 
misleading. Department stores the country over were up 50% in the week 
ended Apr. 6; New York ran 95% above 1945 in the Apr. 13 week. 

Catch is that we are comparing pre-Easter volume in 1946 with post- 
Easter sales last year due to the sliding date of the holiday. Such a mixup 
bolsters the argument for a fixed Easter. 

Placing the holiday at the first Sunday after the full moon following the 
vernal equinox means it can fall anywhere from Mar. 22 to Apr. 25. 

This is the best the church fathers have been able to do in arguments 
that have raged ever since Constantine’s Council of Nicaea in 325. 

Christ probably was crucified on Apr. 7, A.D. 30; why not settle for 
Easter on the second Sunday of April, year in and year out? 
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More Long Distance calls go through as you 
hold the wire. Long delays are fewer. 


> The service is getting better, but we’ve still 
Long Distance got a good way to go before we get back to 
pre-war service. 


Ts catching up to 0 Once we catch up with that, we’ll keep right on 


going and try to make the record even better. 
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Drive Is on for Low-Price Car 


Chevrolet and Ford, by creating separate divisions to plan 


Competition in the auto industry has 
lways Pad an epic quality. Ever since 
he manufacture of cars emerged from 
ackyard shops, the big producers have 
jattied each other with a kind of lusty 
extravagance, 

The present is no exception, for 
cht now the automotive giants are 
suaring Off for a new competitive 
ound. 

This time the battle will be over the 
called “light car’—a misnomer be- 
use the real goal is not lightweight 
put low price. 

A Gaping Hole—The economic rea- 
son for the competition is not hard to 
ind. Price increases have left a gaping 
fle where the popularly priced models 
sed to be. 

The volume automobile market has 
ys been in the price class under 
1,000. It was in that bracket that Ford 
thieved its production pinnacles in the 
wenties (more than 40,000 units 
eekly). It was there, too, that Chevro- 
tt took over volume leadership in the 


In 1939, an 85-hp. Ford standard 
poupe delivered at the factory gate for 
620, a Chevrolet for $628. ‘Today the 
ford delivers for $969. The Chevrolet, 
ich is as yet unpriced in factory lists, 


ew cheap models from ground up, herald competition that may 
estore industry's historical push toward more auto for less money. 


can be expected to deliver for about the 
same. 

e Getting Ready—That is why Chevro- 
let has launched its Light Car Division 
(BW—Apr.13'46,p25), aiming at an 
auto which can be sold 15% to 20% 
below the going prices of its own stand- 
ard cars. 

That is why Ford, aiming at the 
same differential, has reaffirmed plans 
announced many months ago (BW— 
Oct.28’44,p16) with a statement that 
its low-price car division will have 
models ready for the public by perhaps 
June or July, 1947. 

And, on the basis of automotive his- 

tory, Detroit accepts it as a self-ey- 
ident proposition that sooner or later 
Plymouth, Studebaker, Nash, newcomer 
Kaiser-l’razer, and other builders of 
popularly priced cars will be shooting 
at the same objective. 
e Later, Perhaps—Joseph W. Frazer 
is reported to hove told intimates re- 
cently that a projected third car had 
been temporarily shelved by Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. But such a decision, made 
under the stress of trying to get Kaisers 
and Frazers into production, could 
readily be changed later on. 

In working down towards the $800 
mark, both Ford and Chevrolet have 


RESPITE FOR THOSE WHO STAND 


Acaravan of new buses rolls down the road from G.M.C. 
Truck & Coach plant, at Pontiac, Mich.—substantial 
indication that relief for harried bus riders is on the way. 

alted by the recent General Motors strike, hundreds of 
buses are now heading for their destinations in 23 states. 


broken with the past to take a bran 
new approach. Both have decided that 
the way to do the job is to start with a 
clean sheet of planning paper, then to 
tool from the ground up. 

e Self-Contained—As a result of this 
reasoning, Ford is completely tooling a 
new division, while Chevrolet has gone 
even a step farther with its integrated 
Light Car Division at Cleveland, which 
will be as self-contained as the produ 
tion facilities of any individual man 
ufacturer. 

Traditionally, the industry’s method 

of introducing a low-priced companion 
for higher-priced cars has been to di 
sign new exteriors and perhaps a smaller 
engine, then to lean heavily on stamp 
ings and powerplant parts used in the 
next higher model. 
e Theory vs. Fact—The theory was that 
savings were effected through enlarged 
production runs of duplicated parts 
Over the years, however, it has been 
found that such savings are not sub 
stantial, that they tend to be nullified 
by other factors. 

One important factor is that the du 
plication technique does not cut down 
the number of parts. Even though the 
weight of the final assembly is reduced, 
it still requires about the same number 
of manufacturing operations. 

And the result—-what one manufac- 
turer has called “short shirttail models” 
—has often been merely cars stripped of 
better accessories and customary trim, 
which with all the ado effected only a 
minor differential in retail price. 

e What’s in a Name?—In taking their 
new approach to the problem, Ford and 


ae) PSR sea oS 


Manufacturers report that they are booked into mid-1947, 


with a backlog of some 12,000 orders. G.M.C. plans 


delivery of 4,000 units this year—by far the highest in its 
history. Because the industry at peak turns out only 150 to 
200 vehicles a week, it’s closer to capacity output than 
are passenger car makers, who have to wait for large 
quantities of slow-moving materials. 


—- 
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The big mystery surrounding the 
little 5.50x1 5-in, tires currently being 
produced by Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. (BW —Jan.26'46,p42) and 
B. F. Goodrich Co. was dissipated 
this week with disclosure that they 
will be used on some 1947 Stude- 
baker models soon to be in produc- 
tion (BW —Apr.6'46,p20). 

Neither tire maker would confirm 
this fact, but it was an open secret 
in the industry. It is also generally 
predicted that the new light Chevro- 
let and Ford will use the small tire. 

Eventually, these smaller, lower- 
cost casings (retail price $13.77, in- 
cluding tax, against $16.37 for 6.00x 
16 tires now standard on Ford, Chev- 
rolet, Plymouth, and other light cars) 


New Studebaker To Use “Mystery” Small Tire 


will unquestionably be made by all 
the tire firms. New cars still come 
with only four tires, and owners will 
want a spare. Moreover, the replace- 
ment tire business is decidedly more 
lucrative and volume is greater than 
in the case of original-equipment con- 
tracts. 

An advantage of the smaller tire, 
besides cost, is that it lowers the car’s 

tofile by an inch from road to axle. 
The trend toward 15-in. tires started 
before the war, but these were the 
wider 6.00 in. to 7.00 in. casings for 
heavier cars. 

Goodrich’s reputed contract gives 
it its first share in the Studebaker 
business, long held exclusively by 
Firestone. 


Chevrolet will not necessarily come up 
with the “light cars” that advance pub- 
licity and the names of their new divi- 
sions might seem to indicate. The term 
“light car” is being used merely as a 
more satisfactory term to apply to a car 
than “cheap.” 

The cars will be as big as their com- 

parable present-day lines, Naturally, sim- 
plicity will make for a reduction in 
weight. But the savings will come from 
over-all design, not from a mere lopping 
off of this and that. It is true, of course, 
that the cheaper cars will not have all 
the refinements used on the current 
models, For example, one taillight may 
replace two. 
e For Big Stakes—That the new cars 
are not being planned for halfway, 
modest success is amply evidenced by 
Chevrolet's earmarking of an estimated 
$50,000,000 for its Cleveland venture 
and the fact that Ford is expected to 
make an equivalent outlay. 

That a big potential market exists is 
obvious. In 1946, the last full produc- 
tion year, sales of Chevrolet, Ford, and 
Plymouth totaled 1,934,546 units out 
of an industry total of 3,731,166 retail 
car deliveries, that is, 51.8% of the 
market. In 1940, the figure was 53.7%. 
e Consequences—Just what proportion 
of this low-cost market will be annexed 
by the new entries of Chevrolet, Ford, 
and others who are expected to enter 
the low-price competition, is for the 
present anybody’s guess. 

One long-term result can be pre- 
dicted. As in the past, producers in 
price ranges just above the lowest will 
strive to narrow the price gap between 
their cars and the rock-bottom models. 
In so doing, they will start another cycle, 
thus putting new pressure behind the 
auto industry’s historic drive toward 

better and cheaper cars. 
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Boxes Needed 


Shipping container dearth 
is blamed in large measure on 
OPA policies, though shortage 
of labor is also a big factor. 


Shipping containers are already in 

such short supply that a good many 
industrial users have been forced to 
scale down their production to match 
the supply of boxes. There is no relief 
in shifting to some other type of con- 
tainer; all are scarce and the worst is 
yet to come. 
e Wirebound Boxes—In 1942, shortage 
of wire kept production of wirebound 
boxes down to 63% of the industry’s 
capacity. This year the critical shortage 
is veneer, and the industry, which has 
averaged $47,000,000 in recent fap 
estimates that in 1946 it can do no 
better than 32% of capacity. 

Best guess: Unless OPA ceilings on 

venecr change soon, fresh fruits and 
vegetables are the only freight likely 
to move principally in wirebound boxes 
during |946. 
@ Use Determines Price—The crux of 
the problem, according to the Wire- 
bound Box Manufacturers Assn., lies 
in OPA regulations that set ceilings on 
southern rotary-cut veneer at $128 per 
thousand b. ft. for No. 2 core stock 
and at $74 per thousand b. ft. for box 
stock. Box manufacturers assert that 
the only difference between the two 
types of stock is the uses they are 
destined for. 

Of 125 mills that supplied the indus- 
try in 1942, boxmakers can count only 
six that still sell to them. Most of the 
former suppliers now sell their veneer 


to users who can lawfully pay th $)> 
price. 
@ Fiberboard, Too—The fiberbo. | oo). 
tainer industry is also in dire try; 
for lack of raw material. An ¢:* :jate; 
5% cut in production of tot . 
and paperboard this year will in 3 
smaller tonnage of waste paper, \ ich ; 
one of the major raw ‘materials ‘or thm 9O¥ 
board mills. 
Output of kraft and other pus useage 5 
in paperboard is also off. S:uthenmme 
Kraft Corp., which is the larg: st sy).mpling 
plier of kraft pulp, had weathor gig gmeoo" 
culties in January and February supe YP 
imposed on its labor and equipmenfame ¥* 
shortages, and was forced to cut ime ™ 
shipments in those months respcctiveljim the 
to 40% and 58% of capacity. s. 
e Again—Raw Material—Fiber containgqagDeliv 
production rose from 3,361,000 tons iqqge@"t™ 
1939 to 4,130,000 tons in 1945, Thggmonth 
limiting factor was raw material, no 
machine capacity. The raw materia 
shortage continues to a greatly aggr 
vated degree. : 
Normally the industry would love thg 
concerted move now under way by thd 
railroads to tighten war-relaxed strengt 
requirements -of fiberboard container 
(BW—Feb.23’46,p36). Carriers esti 
mate that the poor quality of container 
used by shippers in 1945 under th 
wartime standards cost them $50,000, 
000 more in damage claims than i 
prewar shipping standards had prevaile 
—a $90,000,000 total loss-and-damag 
expense instead of a normal $40,000, 
000 on the same tonnage hauled. 
© Opposed—Fiberboard = manufactyrer 
are bucking imposition of stricter stand 
ards until they can feel reasonably sur 
of meeting the demand for container 
—probably in 1948. They say it woul 
not only harass the boxmakers and th 
shippers but would cost the rails mon 
in decreased freight volume than the 
could lose on damage claims from 
lighter packing cases. - 
Makers of nailed wooden boxes aq ‘ting 
upset by predictions (BW —Apr.6'4gp- 
p56) that Housing Expediter Wilsogy* 
Wyatt probably will ~be-authorized tf pant] 
set lumber prices at levels to channegyp‘pose 
more board feet into home buildinggg™lore | 
less into other uses. of wa 
e Black Market—The industry is woggpt It Js 
ried because of a brisk black markcg™piness 
centering on portable “peckerwood p the 
sawmills, of which 10,000 are now me dra 
work. These operators, here today ang ustry 
gone tomorrow, are accused of selling’. 
their output chiefly to less-than-scrup' There 
lous building contractors, for whatcv@ggp"s fc 
the market will bear, thus draining thgption 
lumber away from lawful channe! nsider: 
where boxmakers could count on bugggce2 m 
ing their share. uch 
Lack of labor is a basic cause of thggPlor ps 
shortages in lumber, pulp, and venceqpiness 
Despite wage increases, 150,000 fore ailable 
and mill workers are needed urgent plus. 
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poling Up Again 
industry keeps makers of 
ine tools busy in spite of 
time accumulation and sale 
government's surpluses. 


snot as concentrated or spectacular, 
civilian industry is engaged in a 
ling-up process for peacetime pro- 
tion that is comparable to the tool- 
up for war that it went through a 
, years back. Industry now is acquir- 
machine tools at something like 
the rate it did during the peak war 


4h 
iy 


rs. 
Deliveries of machine tools reached 


ane ctime peak of about $125,000,000 
: Th jonth. Today, machine-tool builders 
1. Bp shipping some $20,000,000 to $30,- 
naterisqgl.000 of new machine tools every 


comgupath. At the same time, used ma- 
"°°""BBine tools, with an original cost of 
put $60,000,000, are being sold 


ove tha : 
pnthly out of war surplus. Industry is 


Py te ng $30,000,000 to. $35,000,000 a 
‘tainesqpnth for these used tools. 

; estivlakers Are Busy—It’s a startling situa- 
‘tainesqgn for the machine-tool builders. Dur- 
ler the the war they were unanimously 
(). 009 evinced that their unprecedented pro- 
han qqgetion rate was eating up potential 
evailedqmrkets for decades to come, that their 
lamacqumgest postwar problem would be chas- 
0.000qme the bats out of their plants (BW— 
1 745,p44). Now, nine months after 
ctyreragy) Day they’re running at a clip that, 
standgqmgough far below the war peak, is still 
ly sugout double accustomed prewar rate. 
tained their order books are full for eight 
woulapaths ahead. 

nd tha [hey would be doing even more busi- 
> mons if they could get the materials they 
» themed. Castings and alloy steels are 


frommpublesome but the worst shortage, in- 
sified by the General Electric and 
estinghouse strikes, is in electric 
tors. Tool builders are putting pres- 
re on War Assets Administration to 
mantle some of the unsalable special- 
‘pose surplus tools for the motors. 

lore Concentrated—A cut to a quar- 
of wartime volume isn’t easy to take, 
it it isn’t as painful as it looks. The 


es art 
r.6'46 
V ilsot 
zed t 
hanne 
ilding 


5 wol 
narke™psiness is more concentrated now. Dur- 
vood ge the war a great many outside firms 


¢ drawn into toolmaking. Now the 
ustry is largely back in old-line hands 


OW a 
iy an 
sellingggn. 
crup! There are two immediate explana- 
itevemeas for the relatively comfortable 
sition of the tool builders. One is the 
innelgp'siderable production difference be- 
. buen munitions and commercial goods. 
uch war stuff requires big tools. A 
f thor portion of the present new-tool 
siness is in light stuff that just isn’t 
forefmalable in significant quantity from 
enti@'plus. There’s a terrific demand for 


io th 
5 
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presses under 150 tons, for lathes of 
12-in.-16-in. swing, for small.ghapers, 
small and medium drill presses, press 
brakes, squaring shears. 

e Surplus Moves Slowly—A second fac- 
tor is the rather slow rate at which sur- 
plus tools are reaching the market. 
WAA now has in its warehouses or on 
its books tools with an original cost of 
more than half a billion dollars. And, 
despite sales, this figure is increasing 
about $100,000,000 a month. What it 
will eventually reach, WAA can’t tell, 
because it doesn’t know what the serv- 
ices will keep in standby. But it is con- 
fident that it now has well over half 
what it ever will get. 

In an effort to accelerate sales by es- 
tablishing closer contact with the cus- 
tomer, WAA has been developing a 
dealer sales arrangement since January. 
Established machine-tool dealers are 
encouraged to act as brokers—on a 124% 
commission—in the sale of surplus tools. 
WAA obtained nearly $7,000,000 from 
sales through dealers in March. 

e Other Sales Procedures—Other types 
of WAA disposal are sales out of the 
warehouses through WAA field offices; 
one-shot sales of an entire plant, usually 
to the original user, before the tools are 
even officially declared surplus (most 
of the steel plants were handled this 


way); and so-called plant sales, where 
the entire content of a surplus plant is 
Offered to all comers. 

Price has not been a troublesome fea 

ture in surplus sales. All sides appear to 
be reasonably well satisfied with WAA’s 
policy of selling everything at a price 
fixed by the “Clayton formula.” Under 
this formula the price is a percentage 
of the manufacturer’s original sales price 
—for instance, 85% for machines with 
a month’s use, 54.8% for 36 months, 
15% for 25 years. Condition, unless 
there is actual breakage, is not con- 
sidered. 
@An Open Question—How long the 
present comfortable situation of the tool 
builders can last is a wide-open question. 
Much depends, obviously, on the ulti- 
mate disposition of the still unsold sur- 
pluses. 

Many in the industry believe, or keep 
telling themselves, that most of it never 
will be sold. They think that the best 
of the war tools are being sold as fast 
as they are surplused, and that those 
being warehoused are too beat-up by 
long overloading and unskilled opera- 
tion ever to sell. 

WAA officials don’t agree. They know 
they have some dogs, but by and large 
they blame administrative difficulties for 
the accumulating stocks. Most of the 
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CLOSEST TO THE EARTH’S CENTER 


Title of the world’s deepest producing oil well last week passed to Shell Oil 
Co.’s drilling at Weeks Island, near New Iberia, La., company officials 
reported. With a depth of 13,778 ft., it took the record away from another 
Shell well located just 400 ft. away and brought in a year ago at 13,520 ft. 
On test, the new well flowed at 530 bbl. per day; but it will produce 380 
bbl. daily under Louisiana’s proration system. Its cost approximated $400,000. 
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tools in the warehouses, they say, are 
just as good as the ones sold. 

e Under Pressure—They point to dif- 
ficulties running back to the Battle of 
the Bulge, when war plants all over the 
country were being cut over from one 
sort of munition to another. The old 
tools were cleared out of the plants and 
put under wraps before anyone could 
do more than count them. And ever 
since, whenever a plant has been sur- 
plused, disposal officials have been 
under terrific pressure to clear the floor 
immediately. Even an agency more 
stable than WAA has yet been might 
run into trouble in such a situation. 

Most WAA officials expect the rate 
of machine-tool sales to rise for several 
months and peak off at a rate which 
will dispose of the bulk of the surplus 
a year from now. 

e And Then?—What happens to the 
machine-tool business after the surpluses 
are disposed of will depend on the cap- 
ital goods policies of industry generally. 

Optimists in the machine-tool in- 
dustry think they have got a new and 
permanently higher level of demand. 
They feel that the opportunity to spend 
government money during the war has 
sold the manufacturing industries on 
the advantages of new tools. 

And they argue that most of the war- 
built tools will soon be made obsolescent 
by such developments as electronic con- 
trols and, especially, the increasing adop- 
tion of carbide cutting tools, which tre- 
quire more rigid and powerful machines 
if full advantage is to be taken ef the 
deep cuts and hi h speed permitted by 
these extremely hard cutting tips. 


Rip in the Big Top 

Robert Ringling is shot out 
of circus presidency at annual 
meeting. Result promises to be 
a three-ring legal attraction. 


Ever since old John Ringling died 

in 1936, the Ringling Brothers and Bar- 
num & Bailey circus periodically has 
staged unscheduled performances featur- 
ing breath-taking acrobatics by stock- 
holders and brilliant displays of legal 
fireworks. 
e Haley Is In—The latest spectacle in 
this behind-the-scenes series came just 
last week when Robert Ringling was 
suddenly hustled out of the presi- 
dency and James A. Haley, formerly 
vice-president, was installed in his place. 
Robert Ringling promptly charged that 
the whole thing was illegal. 

Haley retorted, “I’m in the presi- 

dent’s chair. The directors put me here.” 
For the moment, things rest at that— 
but no one who knows the circus and 
its complicated pattern of intrigue and 
dissension believes that they will rest 
very long. 
e Spreading Family Tree—Like its pub- 
lic performances, the Big Show's pri- 
vate fight is a three-ring affair. Among 
other things, it involves some intricate 
genealogy. 

At one end of the tent is Mrs. Charles 
Ringling, widow of one of the seven 
original Ringling brothers, of whom 
five were in the circus business. She 
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OUTLINING THE VITAL PRESSURE AREAS 


Continuing its fight against tax-exempt cooperatives, the National Tax Equal- 
ity Assn. alerts its membership on coming hearings of the House Ways & 
Means Committee on tax-free groups with a novel “battle” map. The dis- 


trict of each of the committee’s 24 members is marked in outline maps of 


as many states, a reminder to N.T.E.A. 


sympathizers in those areas that pro- 


tests from constituents are likely to receive prompt attention on Capitol Hill. 


owns approximately 31% of the « 
in the Big Show. It is her soy. Rob, 
who has just been deposed a: ¥ 

At the other end is John ino}, 
North, son of Ida Ringling, ‘ie 9. 
sister of the seven brothers. \ 
tor of John Ringling’s estat. \ 
also controls about one-thir! of 4 
stock. 
e King Without Cash—In th. cent, 
Mrs. James A. Haley, who in)icrited ; 
another third of the stock fr her {4 
husband, Richard Ringling, s 1 of | 
Ringling, one of the originals. [t js } 
second husband-strictly a jon-R;; 
ling—who is the incoming (or woul 
incoming) president. 

The trouble started back i; 
when old John Ringling, the last 
ing brother, went to Wall Strect to }, 
row $1,714,000, with which he boys 
up the American Circus C rp. Th 
move made him undisputed circus ki 
but it also came near bankrupting 
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kingdom. From 1932 to 1938, the cammse Inte 
cus was run by Sam W. Gumpertz, ggpmittec 
old-time amusement executive, repqmof the 
senting the bankers (BW —Apr.27' ge of § 
p22). , a Teco 
© Modernization—In 1938, John Ringe the 
ling North and his brother Henry magq@eas 20" 
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peace with the Street and put a x 
and streamlined show on the ro 
North tried to add a modern ton 
to the traditional parades of ponder 
pachyderms. 

This went on until the end of t 
1942 season, when the two Ringli 
widows, Mrs. Charles and Mrs. Ric 
ard (now Mrs. Haley), swung their tw 
thirds of the stock against the Nort! 
John Ringling North went out. Rob 
Ringling, once a grand opera baritor 
took over and set about restoring { 
classical sounds and smells of the circ: 
¢ Too Few Elephants—Robert, ho 
ever, never went far enough to sati 
the old-timers. He concentrated 4 
“production numbers” featuring lots 
girls and artistic effects, neglecting t 
sheer bigness that had always been t 
circus’ greatest drawing card. 

The Big Show’s internal difficulti 
were further complicated by the aft 
math of the tragic Hartford fire in 19 
The corporation came out of court wi 
a debt of almost $4,000,000. Each ye 


most of the profits apply to the Ha itted 
ford claims, and the show keeps jap 4 cl 
enough to let it come back the follogy gu 
ing season (BW —Apr.7’45,p24). pS me 
e Who’s in Charge Here?—In hile | 
latest management somersault, ¢ boom 

paniza 


Haley shares and the North shares we 
used together against Robert Ringlit 
Haley was elected president, and Jol 
Ringling North came back in as exe¢ 
tive vice-president. This _ allian 
prompted the startled Robert to chat 
that the whole election was illegal. : 
cording to him, his mother and Hale 
wife had made an agreement, in 19 
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nsult with each other and vote 
y on all matters.” 

canwhile, there still is some ques- 
js to just who gives orders under 
hig top, and both sides are doing 
talking through lawyers. 


rable Doghouse 
Holding company act in- 
4 against amendment by 
xd left by SEC during com- 
e committee hearings. 


he Securities & Exchange Com- 
ion has blown what will probably 
game-ending whistle on attempts 
end the Public Utility Holding 
ppany Act of 1935. 
osing hearings which began last 
before a subcommittee of thie 
: Interstate & Foreign Commerce 
mittee, Chairman Ganson Pur- 
of the SEC and Director Milton 
en of SEC’s public utilities division 
a recerd so loaded that whatever 
ce there ever was of amending the 
as now gone a-glimmering. 
tense Fund—Making copious use 
EC’s decade of experience, of its 
orate statistics, and of the ever-effec- 
data assembled against the power 
ess by the 1928 Federal Trade 
pmission investigation, Purcell and 
n stacked up a fund of information 
will enable any freshman congress- 
to out-shout a dozen utility lawyers. 
C’s unswerving position is that 
almost eleven yearg: without 
ge, the holding company act still 
no amendment. Industry propos- 
which would modify its powers 
'-Feb.16’46,p28) were scored by 
as “self-serving,” capable of ren- 
g the act “a nullity,” “a distinct 
wice to the industry itself and to 
nvestors and consumers.” 
al Letter—Even two amendments 
ested by congressmen which would 
lify, not diminish, its jurisdiction 
scored by SEC, understandably 
h one case because its effect would 
) impinge on the federal drive for 
i ownership, to which SEC is 
mitted even though it denies it. 
fa clincher for their antiamend- 
argument, the SEC officials pro- 
a now-famous letter in which an 
hile Electric Bond & Share pres- 
t criticized a. subordinate’s plan for 
pnization of E.B.&S.’ Pennsylvania 
ties as being too simple. The 
directed that nonrelated trans- 
s be so scrambled as to leave the 
bylvania utilities commission pow- 
to discover a $36,000,000 write- 
¢ letter has become a standard 
tnce work for eres attorneys 
ng up antiutility opinions. 
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IT’S A MAN’S WORLD-FOR A DAY 


New York, which has witnessed many kinds of queues in this day of scarce 
commodities, at midweek gaped at a new one: a nylon line of men, congregat- 
ing diffidently before a Kayser hosiery and lingerie shop. They came to put 
to the test an ad that promised “Nylons to Men Only.” With Easter gifts 
in mind, the shop reserved a day's stock of several thousand pairs for the 
stronger sex. A number of women viewed the whole thing skeptically—or 
covetously—crowded into line, and insisted on being served. 


Atomic Power Search Widens 


Manhattan District reveals (1) plan to build uranium pile 
for production of usable energy and (2) new program of research. 


Announcement timed to 


District, 
stagnant 


The Manhattan Engineer 
to all appearances virtually 
since V-J Day so far as new develop- 
ments are concerned, struck out last 
week on two fresh lines of activity. It 
revealed that it is about to start con- 
struction of the first uranium pile specif- 
ically designed to produce usable atomic 
power, and it put under way a fresh 
program of basic research on atomic 
energy. This is an academic program 
centering around the University of 
Chicago, but with 23 other colleges par- 


ticipating. 
e Pressure Heeded—Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves, head of Manhattan District, 


has been under pressure for months to 
drive ahead on further development of 
the possibilities of nuclear fission, rather 
than simply continuing to make bombs. 
The pressure culminated in a recom- 
mendation of his technical advisory 
committee that the District explore 
methods for peacetime use of atomic 
power (BW—Feb.16'46,p7). 

The power unit now planned is a 
pilot operation, presumably of rather 
small output. It will cost about $2,500,- 


strengthen Army’s position in Congress. 


000 and will get into operation late 
this year or early in 1947. Monsanto 
Chemical Co. has contracted to build 
and operate the plant, and technical 
assistance will be provided by Allis- 
Chalmers, General Electric, and West- 
inghouse. 

e To Be in Charge—Dr. Charles Allen 
Thomas, vice-president and_ technical 
director of Monsanto, will be in charge 
of the project, which is based on the 
applied research for which Dr. Farring- 
ton Daniels, head of the Chicago Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory, is largely respon- 
sible. 

It is not expected that the experi- 
mental pile will be an economical power 
producer or will even provide any clear 
evidence as to the economics of atomic 
power. The main thing is to try out a 
lot of ideas that have been developed. 
One objective is to forestall foreign de- 
velopment work—primarily British or 
Canadian—which might lead to applica- 
tions for U.S. patents on power produc- 
tion devices. 

e Chain Reaction—The new power pro- 
duction unit, known as the Daniels pile, 
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MEAT FOR THOUGHT—AND THAT'S ALL 


There may have been corners of Chicago’s Union Stock Yards where the 
photographer could have found more activity than the one in which he 
spotted this lonely critter. But there wasn’t any hustle and bustle anywhere. 
Swift & Co. last week was able to buy only 185 head of cattle for its Windy 
City plant, lowest in its 65-year history. From other terminal markets came 
the same story. In an effort to return slaughtering from the black market to 
legitimate channels, OPA and the Dept. of Agriculture this week reinvoked 
the wartime order which forbade any packer to handle a greater proportion 
of available animals than in 1944, (To bolster butter output, controls also 
were reimposed on butterfat content of cream and ice cream.) Packers pro- 
tested that rationing of animals to slaughterhouses was just piling on more 
controls; Morrell workers at Ottumwa, Iowa, took a holiday Tuesday in what 
they called a demonstration against layoffs in the beef department. 


is similar in principle to the chain reac- 
tion piles used at Hanford, Wash., for 
production of plutonium. These piles 
produced so much byproduct power 
that just keeping them cool raised the 
temperature of the Columbia River 
several degrees. 

The active agent in the Hanford 
piles is pure uranium, consisting mostly 
of the inert isotope, 238, but contain- 
ing one part in 140 of the fissionable 
isotope, 235. The other essential ele- 
ment is a “moderator” which slows the 
high-speed neutrons emitted when a 
U-235 atom splits into lighter atoms. 
This is necessary, because, otherwise, the 
U-238 atoms tend to absorb high-speed 
neutrons, so that not enough of them 
reach U-235 atoms to keep the chain re- 
action going. Slow neutrons aren’t ab- 
sorbed. 

e Pure Carbon Used—Moderator used 
at Hanford is pure carbon—a big block 
of it in which chunks of uranium are 
embedded. Enough neutrons are emit- 
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ted from one chunk, and are slowed 
as they pass through the intervening 
carbon, to keep the chain reaction of 
U-235 going in neighboring chunks. 
Meanwhile, U-238 atoms which do cap- 
ture neutrons are changed into neptun- 
ium, which changes spontaneously into 
plutonium—a fissionable material. Peri- 
odically, the pile is shut down, and the 
plutonium is separated chemically from 
the uranium and the fission byproducts 
in the pile. 

Other essential features of the Han- 
ford piles are: shielding (lead, concrete, 
or water) to protect operators frem 
the intense radiation produced; control 
equipment (metal bars which are in- 
serted into the pile to absorb neutrons 
when it is desired to slow or stop the 
chain reaction); cooling equipment to 
dissipate the energy produced. 

e Difficulties—Principal difficulties in 
building and operating a pile are the 
highly corrosive nature of the radioac- 
tive materials produced and the neces- 


sity for extreme purity of 
Impurities absorb neutron 
fere with the reaction: evyc 
atoms formed when U-235 
to “poison” the pile as t! 
proceeds. 

Manhattan District isn’t 
how a power-production pile :igh: 
fer from the Hanford pile. (by; bel 

° . ) 
some method of continuous op, 
would be desirable, avoidi; 
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shutdowns to clean out the pile 4 Con 
for efficient utilization of the heat 6 
duced, it will be necessary ren] «vil 
piles at a fairly high temper.ture, THEE she | 
might raise new operational <ifficyiime ad\ 
since the Hanford piles have been |; lors | 
fairly cool. ‘milit 
© Heavy Water?—It has been ‘ 


gested that the power-production p; 
might possibly involve the use of lig 
piles employing “heavy water” installs gist 
of carbon as a moderator. Heavy wallon | 
is water made from the rare heavy ; 
tope of hydrogen. It shares with carMilbnmi 
the property of slowing neutrons wiltion. 
out absorbing them. It is conceivaifil 4s. 
that continuous cleansing of such a fl&-oduc 
might be possible, and the heavy wafllbyuld] 
could double as the heat-interchaihyned 
element, with “heavy steam” runnifiihittee 
the power generation equipment. ese | 

It has been generally assumed tifntrac 

any power-producing pile would pip fis 
duce electricity from steam generzifitely 
by the heat of the pile. However, {jommi 
Manhattan District says that “it is 
unlikely that new and radical engine 
ing principles will be considered in { 
conversion of heat energy to mech 
ical and electrical energy.” 
e Opportune Time—This fresh burst 
activity by the Manhattan Dist 
comes at a very opportune time pol 
cally. Sen. Brien McMahon’s commit 
on atomic energy has finally complet 
its draft of legislation for the domes 
control of the atom, and the conggi- 
sional fireworks will be starting s 1,0 
Any evidence of a forward-looking vie 
point by the Army will strengthen 
congressional support. 

The form in which the Senate | 
reaches the floor already represti 
something of a gain for the Army. 
compared with the eg version 
Sen. McMahon—though not as mu 
of a gain as seemed probable a few wet 
ago. The committee bill introduces 
much tighter information policy, leg sil 
izes management contracts for proc 
tion of fissionable materials along i) nite, 
lines used by the Manhattan Dists 
and gives the military a limited voice 
the handling of atom power. 

e Biggest Change—The  informat 
policy is the biggest change from "furop 
ideas of Sen. McMahon and the atom NR 
scientists: Under the committce #1 
all information concerning the ™ 
ufacture of atomic weapons, the ? 
duction of fissionable material, or ' 
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» of fissionable material for power is 
ynsidered as Classified—except as the 
omic energy commission may decide 
» declassify it. Dissemination of classi- 
4 information rates a 20-year sentence 
done “with intent to injure the Uni- 
4 States” or ten years if “with reason 
» believe that it will be utilized to 
pjure the United States.” This last 
puld be very broadly interpreted. 
Control of atomic power is vested 
» a five-man civilian commission and 
civilian general manager appointed 
the President. The commission would 
» advised on matters which it con- 
ders relate to military applications by 
military liaison committee represent- 
» the secretaries of War and Navy. 
Part-Time Advisers—There would be 
part-time general advisory committee 
f distinguished civilians. And the bill 
ould set up a joint Senate-House com- 
ittee on atomic energy to oversee the 
mmission and act on proposed legis- 
ption. 

As in the original McMahon bill, 
roduction of fissionable materials 
uld be carried on only in government- 
wned facilities. However, the com- 
ittee bill would permit operation of 
ese plants by private industry, under 
oitract. In both bills, devices utiliz- 
ig fissionable materials could be pri- 
tely operated under license from the 
pmmission. 


Trade Stimulant 


If Congress approves, the 
Dept. of Commerce will create 
a new office to aid American 
business in foreign markets. 


Reconstructing world trade is a job 
with which all nations now con- 
cerned, and all have raised their sights 
to new trade targets for both imports 
and exports. 

Recognizing this, the U.S. Dept, of 

Commerce—created 40-odd years ago 
to promote American business in gen- 
eral—last year set about reorganizing to 
adapt itself to the smaller, more inter- 
dependent world created by the war 
and to guarantee achievement of our 
own higher trade goals (BW —Nov.3’45, 
p24). A bill to approve the new setup 
and provide funds is now before Con- 
gress. 
e New Office Planned—The Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce is to 
be split, its foreign trade sections to be 
reinforced with the remnants of the 
war-born Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration to form a big and ambitious Of- 
fice of International Trade. 

The OIT has been given a_ broad 
field of activity by Secretary of Com- 
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nited States’ cash exports, which overtook imports in 1945, ran $800,000,- 
” ahead of them during the first quarter of 1946. Cash imports exceeded 
ports in 1943 and 1944—the first time since 1893—because of the high pro- 
otion of exports under lend-lease. In the month prior to the invasion of 
urope, lend-lease was four and a half times the value of cash exports. Relief 
'NRRA) shipments, included in cash exports, are currently 17% of the 
tal. Lend-lease still in the pipeline is equal to UNRRA shipments in value. 
‘timated exports of $1,900,000,000 and imports of $1,100,000,000 in the first 
ater of 1946 are still short of American postwar “full-employment” quar- 
tly trade targets of $2,600,000,000 exports and $1,750,000,000 imports. 
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merce Henry A . Wallace. It is picking 
up all the important services of the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce which were established to assist 
American business in trading with the 
world and has laid elaborate plans to 
improve them. The agency will be or- 
ganized in four main subdivisions: the 
Office of World Trade Policy, the Office 
of War Areas Trade, the Office of 
Foreign Economic Development, and 
the Office of World Trade Promotion. 
e War Areas Trade—Of these, the Of- 
fice of War Areas Trade is a temporary 
agency. Its job will eventually evaporate, 
and when this happens there will be 
only three sub-agencies. ‘Trade with wat 
areas—Japan and Korea, Germany and 
Austria—is now under military contro! 
American requirements from these 
regions are obtained by the rapidly ex 
piring U.S. Commercial Corp., another 
orphan which, during the war, procured 
strategic materials abroad and engaged 
in preclusive buying of such materials 
in neutral countries to prevent leaks to 
the Axis. 

The Office of War Areas Trade will 

try to get goods wanted by American 
buyers and open the first channels jor 
sales of U.S. goods in ex-enemy nations 
It will also market America’s share of 
reparations—when the exact properties 
and materials are allocated by the inte: 
Allied reparations authority. 
e Foreign Development—The Office of 
Foreign Economic Development is still 
wrapped up in its own blueprints. Its 
job, broadly, will be to help foreign 
nations draft development schemes 
along rational lines (a good start has 
been made in recent vears with the 
U. S.-designed development ‘plans for 
Mexico and Chile) in an effort to pro 
vide immediate markets for American 
capital goods and, by raising living stan 
dards, to create wider markets for other 
United States manufactures and raw 
materials. 

This agency will work intimately with 
U.S. lending authorities (the Export 


Import Bank, for instance) and, later 
on, with the International Bank for 
Reconstruction & Development. 

e Trade Promotion—The Office of 


World Trade Promotion is the biggest, 
most complex, and most vital subdivi- 
sion of the OIT. Its five branches 
Areas, Commodities, Commercial In 
telligence, Requirements & Supply, and 
Special ‘Trade Services—wil] carry most 
of the operating load in pushing Ameri 
can exports and imports to permanent 
record levels and assuring their continu- 
ing expansion. Theirs will be the serv- 
ice entrances to which manufacturers 
and foreign traders will beat a path in 
search of new markets and sources of 
supply. 

Basic data on every trading area is 
collected, analyzed, and kept current 
in the Areas Branch, which has four 
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ORDEAL BY WIND 


While streamlining is well established 
in the auto industry, the idea of sub- 
jecting car designs to accurate wind 
tunnel tests is brand new. In search 
of a new design, Studebaker sends 
scale models into the University of 
Michigan’s tunnel to be wire-sus- 
pended to determine wind resistance 
and slipstream data. Studebaker, 
engaged in translating its findings into 
full-scale units, is expected to an- 
nounce a new model shortly. 


divisions: American Republics; British 
Commonwealth; Europe, Near East, 
and Africa; and Far East. 

e Guides for Businessmen—These divi- 
sions provide businessmen with a Bae- 
decker to the world’s marketplaces. 
They provide information on market- 
ing, distribution, and supply conditions; 
population, racial composition, and con- 
sumer habits; resources, production, 
trade controls, money and_ banking, 
finance, exchange, tariff rates and regu- 
lations, and legislation affecting trade. 
If the answer to a particular question 
from a taxpayer isn’t in the files or in 
the expert's head, it is obtained by 
letter or cable from commercial in- 
telligence officers who are attached to 
diplomatic missions abroad. 

In the Commodities Branch the for- 
eign trader gets data on specific prod- 
ucts—market potentials, his competi- 
tion, and world supply. In addition to 
a Commodity Analysis Staff, the branch 
has six operating ‘divisions: chemicals 
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and drugs; foodstuffs, fats, and oils; for- 
est products; machinery and metals; tex- 
tiles and leather; and general products. 
These divisions collect data on world in- 
dustrial capacity and output and pre- 
pare reports and releases for distribution 
to business. 
@ Commercial Who’s Who—The Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch is currently 
swamped with applications for the kind 
ot information it became famous for 
before the war: lists of foreign distribu- 
tors; the World Trade Directory reports 
on the credit standing and reputation 
of foreign firms; lists of foreign buyers 
in this country; and new world trade 
leads. The war has made much of this 
information obsolete and records com- 
iled over decades are now being 
Srenahe up to date. The division has 
names and addresses of more than a 
million foreign firms and_ individuals 
and World ‘Trade Directory reports on 
more than 700,000 of them. 

Work is also going forward in this 

division to up date the publications— 
Export and Import Practices, Sources 
of Foreign Credit Information, and 
Commercial ‘Travelers Guide—which 
businessmen turned to for information 
before the war. 
e Child of Necessity—Temporary wing 
of the Office of World Trade Promo- 
tion is the Requirements & Supply 
Branch, carrying on reluctantly the li- 
censing of scarce goods for export. It 
will disappear as soon as world short- 
ages have been overcome. Right now its 
parent office is stressing the importance 
of allocating goods to export in the 
interest of renewing old trade contacts 
and promoting new trade in competi- 
tive areas. 

An innovation in the OIT, and the 

fifth segment of the Office of World 
Trade Promotion, is the Special Trade 
Services Branch which deals with ‘“‘in- 
tangible” exports—tourist and business 
travel, transportation and communica- 
tions, and insurance, Getting away from 
the idea that only “things” are ex- 
ported, the OIT is preparing to help 
American shippers (as distinguished 
from shipping companies), U.S. insur- 
ance firms seeking foreign business, 
and tourists, who can be expected to 
spend at least $1,000,000,000 a year 
abroad, adding this sum to the earnings 
of foreign countries which can be spent 
on American products. 
e Help for the Novice—Also in this 
tore 4 are the Import Advisory Di- 
vision and the Export Advisory Di- 
vision, set up to help newcomers to the 
foreign trading field. Small businesses 
never before interested in foreign sell- 
ing and innumerable veterans with the 
dust of distant shores on their feet and 
confidence in their hearts are already 
turning to these advisers for help in 
their new ventures. 

The OIT is convinced that importers 


can search out new luxury 
competitive products for sal 
U.S. to create greater purchas 
abroad. Equally, it is settin; 
persuade little business to s¢ 
on the hunch that a big sli 
proposed expansion of U.S. ex 
depend upon sales of new pr 
companies venturing for the { 
into foreign markets. 

e Trade Policy—The fourth n 
tion of the OIT is the Office o: \\ 
Trade Policy, detailed to do t! 
thinking, long-range planning, 
ternational collaborating on « 
cial matters for the U.S 

Under this office are the | 

Policy Branch (which will hay 
to do with the International \ 
Fund), the Commercial Policy 
(which will tie in with the prop: 
ternational Trade Organizati 
with the International Commodity ();. 
ganization if one is created), and §; 
cial Programs Branch which wil! ta) 
care of the odd jobs. 
@ Subject to Approval—As Secretary ¢ 
Commerce, Henry Wallace has thy 
made a definite bid for support fron 
American business (BW—Auc.4’4 
p19), although many of these project 
are still awaiting congressional approv 
and additional funds. 

In the reorganization plan, the h 
of the Office of International ‘I: 
Arthur Paul, is scheduled to become ; 
assistant secretary of commerce. Paul 
a businessman—he spent 20 years a 
executive in hosiery mills here and 
England—who has ‘worked for the 
five years in the Board of Econor 
Warfare and the Foreign Economic A 
ministration. 

Under Paul, George Bell, head of t 
Office of World Trade Promotion, | 
been an attorney, a government 
adviser, a management consultant, a 
an executive of Caterpillar ‘Tract 
James L. McCamy, head of the Office 
of World Trade Policy, formerly a pi 
fessor, spent the war years in BE\\ 
and FEA and half of last year as « 
economic expert with the Army in lib 
erated Europe. 


BRIAR IMPORTS RESUMED 


Supplies of imported briar for pipe or p 
shut off for years by the war, are begir fil reg; 
ning to arrive in the United States onc, 
more, chiefly from Italy, importers 5 It | 
ported this week. 

With prices about quadruple the pr 
war figures and volume still low, on 
higher priced pipes are appearing witijjman 
imported briar bowls. Cheaper ones st inst 
must rely largely on domestic bu\iooy, 
which came into use during the wat- 
North Carolina ivy, laurel, and ri ode 
dendron (BW— —Aug. 9’41,p52), and Cal 
ifornia manzanita wood (BW —Jul.10'4}, 


p83). 


aga) 
and 
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Cary of 


+} 


pprova 


It doesn’t matter whether the 
sale involves gasoline or candy bars 
pipe or plate glass. Sure, it must be 


begur registered once— 

ate but how many times more? 

he va Acrvatty, that sale needs to be 
ra . . 

y, oni@registered just once to produce per- 


g withmanent records—if common sense, 
ics Mainstead of elaborate equipment, 


hn 
DI sient . 
= Beoverns accounting procedure! 
»- wadi- 
rhode In too many cases, it’s posted 
i] Ca™again and again for balance sheets 
10°43, 


and sales analyses and inventory 


‘= 


a 


= ow many times must you register a sale? » 


controls ad infintum. Labor costs eat 


into profit; records continue to 
mount; mistakes slide by unnoticed. 

By means of Comptometer Peg- 
Board Methods, you can make orig- 
inal postings yield any combined 
statement you wish. Cost-wise busi- 
ness management is utilizing this 
system every day in many different 
ways. Effecting great savings on the 
handling of payrolls, production 
control, distribution of labor and 
expense, financial reperts and scores 
of other accounting jobs. 


To find out how they can simplify 


your own problems, write for a copy 


of ““Comptometer Peg-Board Meth- 
ods.”” Or telephone your nearest 
Comptometer representative. The 
Comptometer, made only by Felt 
& Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Company, 1733 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, III. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Adding - Calculating Machines and Methods 


a 


ped | 


20,000 R. P. M. 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 
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14,000 R. P.M. 


You can 
write your own R. PM. 


It’s a fact...there is no practical speed limitation on 
the application of Torrington Needle Bearings. It is 
necessary only that the proper provisions be made for 
lubrication and precision assembly normally applied 
for high speed operation. 

Torrington Needle Bearings have been employed 
commercially in rotating applications at speeds in 
excess of 20,000 r.p.m. with complete success. In 
addition, in one test installation Torrington Needle 
Bearings were operated at a speed of 50,000 r.p.m. for 
more than é/ree years and showed only negligible wear. 

Thus, if you are seeking higher speeds as one means 
of increasing product efficiency, you can virtually write 
your own ticket for practical operating speeds in so 
far as the use of Needle Bearings is concerned. This 
advantage—plus the low cost, compact size, high 
capacity, efficient lubrication and ease of installation 
of these modern, anti-friction units—is accounting for 
their increasing use in many fields. 

If you are not completely familiar with many of the 
ways in which Needle Bearings are being utilized in 
your own industry, our Catalog 32, which will bring 
you up to date on practical Needle Bearing applications, 
is also an excellent source book for much engineering 
data. Your copy will be sent upon request. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. SOUTH BEND 21, IND, 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


6 unt 


Hog Bristles § acl”: 


ling 
: et, th 
Paint brushes of +2 ki if 
veteran users swear >5y “ 
‘ ‘ S| 
be available in quantiy asiir lc 
result of shipments from Chi I 
Paint brushes made of p pent 4 
tle are beginning to reach J De 
retailers’ shelves after four tf , 
(heir texture is stiff and bly 
are stiffer still. de 
But to painters weary prs 
Victory-model brushes co . brush 
more than 55% of bristle \} pimal 
order and obtainable onl; an 
during the war, the import ot _ 
that genuine bristle brush wie 
obtainable. A painter can spr hey g¢ 
much more paint so much faster 
smoother with a good brusli that ; 
price is cheaper than doing with # 
the right tool. 
e Speculators’ Item—Today a 4 


wall brush of top quality costs a pai 
a ceiling price of about $16, or a ho 
holder about $19—if he can find q 
The same brush sold for $5 or $¢ 
1941, reached $35 on the black ma 
as recently as the summer of | 
More than a few of the all-br 
brushes that reached painters’ hané 
recent years were probably sold 

resold by speculators a dozen time 

In the face of today’s scarce, 

market, OPA last week removec 

ings on paint brushes. Deduction: 
ter, less expensive brushes in less ¢ 
supply are just around the corner, 
e From Tientsin—This country | 
over 5,000,000 Ib. of bristle in pr 
years, more than half of it for | 
brushes. Last week a large carg 
North China bristles from Tier 
reached Seattle, the first big quar 
since before the war. These will } 
ably not be spreading paint befor 
summer. But some bristle from Sh 
hai has been obtainable at t 
such importers as Frederick H. ¢ 
& Co. and S. Hirshenhorn & Son 


ALUN 


Practically all of what has b ometl 
the market in previous months vill be 
from Chungking, hence was stitter Hivith a 
the Tsingtao and Tientsin brist hick 

>, ; , pgmgwhich 
desirable for varnish and enamel. ! , 
are high in comparison with prewarfm@P™5 1 
well below ceiling prices charg: d bithe fir 
government for bristle from its ¥ unum 


stockpile. Gerts, Lumbard & Co. p73), t 
cago paint brushmaker, this we of the 
ceived its first full carload of | 

since before the war. an 
¢ A Critical Shortage—Bristle was #juames, 
of the more critical and less pub/idititions, 
shortages of the war (BW—I cb. ihc, 

p38). Tientsin 44-in. bristle, a we 
grade and length, went below S| @. 
in 1932, teetered between this low timates 
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¢ yntil 1940. Then it climbed stead- 
» to $19.50 in March, 1942, when the 
siling was set at $17. In today’s mar- 
et, the sales grade sells around $12. 
After Pearl Harbor, because the need 
as so intense for brushes to paint war 
oods and equipment, an owner might 
pot legally even make his own bristle 
to brushes without a WPB order, and 
»¢ all practical purposes the govern- 
ment stockpile was the sole source until 
‘J Day. 

Age Is a Factor—U. S. hogs presum- 
bly could raise just as coarse bristles 
; their Asiatic relatives, if permitted. 
but a hog’s bristles don’t begin to make 
brush manufacturer covetous until the 
simal is four years old, and U. S. hogs 
re customarily slaughtered as yearlings. 
Siberian hogs, like Chinese, used to 
oot through the woods for years before 
hey got big enough for killing. But the 


ALUMINUM FOR ALCOA 


omething new on Gotham’s skyline 
vill be the 20-story office building 
ith a dull-finish aluminum facade 
which Aluminum Co. of America 
plans to erect on Park Ave. Called 
the first skyscraper to use an alu- 
unum curtain wall (BW—Sep.15'45, 
p’3), the structure will embody many 
of the light metal’s uses. Plans call 
for an aluminum escalator, window 
ames, and perhaps movable _par- 
titions, The edifice, designed by Har- 
ison, Abramovitz & Wiggins, will 
house Alcoa’s sales force. Cost es- 
limates range up to $3,000,000. 
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GREATER OIL OUTPUT 


THROUGH TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Deeper drilling operations and the opening of new oil 
fields from the Arctic Circle to Cape Horn reflect the 
urgent need for greater oil production. And Torrington 
Bearings play a large part in this program of expansion 
by helping to increase the efficiency of oil field equipment 
under normal and severe operating conditions. 

Also, in virtually every type of heavy-duty machinery 
used in the steel, paper, construction, and other industries, 
Torrington Bearings assure smooth, efficient performance 
at a minimum expenditure of power and maintenance 
time. Engineered to provide long service life and ex- 
tremely high load capacity, Torrington Bearings require 
a minimum of service attention. Regardless of how exact- 
ing the specifications may be, there is a size and type of 
Torrington Bearing which will do the job to the best 
possible advantage. 

When you need advice regarding your bearing problems, 
either routine or unusual, remember that Torrington’s 
Bantam Bearings Division has had years of experience 
in the design and construction of anti-friction bearings, 
large and small, to meet specific requirements. We invite 
your consultation. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA . TORRINGTON, CONN, 
Offices in Al/ Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


SPHERICAL ROLLER +¢ STRAIGHT ROLLER « TAPERED ROLLER 


NEEDLE « BALL 


For Efficient 


| Fluorescent Lighting Service 


dead lamps. 


five ordinary starters. 


i. FLUORESCENT LIGHTING service is greatly im- 
proved when G-E Watch Dogs are used. These starters offer 
the advantages of precision starting and positive stopping. 
They simplify maintenance and eliminate the blinking of 


The Watch Dog locks out of the circuit as soon as a 
lamp reaches the end of its useful life. Flickering is stopped. 
Since it does not attempt to relight dead lamps the Watch 
Dog stays on the job longer—longer, on the average, than 


The long life of the Watch Dog makes frequent re- 
placement of starters unnecessary. Preparing a fixture for 
renewed operation becomes a simple job—that of pressing 
the starter’s reset button before relamping. 


For additional information about G-E Watch Dogs and other Fluo- 
rescent Accessories, write to Section Q-464-102, Appliance and Mer- 
chandise Department, General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL 
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ELECTRIC 


Sovie® farm commissars instal] 
gressive, American-type hog hu 
practices soon after 1919, and 
bristles practically disappeared { 
market. Paint brushmakers ric 
are worrying themselves into ul 
postwar China become equally 
in its swine culture. 
® Reasons Why—Three reaso: 
the bristle from elderly pork 
rivaled in the favor of master | 
(1) It tapers from the heavier flesh 
ends; (2) the outer end fray P 
multiple-split “flag”; and (3) its struc. 
ture under magnification resem les 
shingled surface. 

The taper imparts to the paint brush 


the pinched-in shape of a scre\ drive 
blade, permits more precise use of the 
brush with a minimum of paint splat. 
tering. 


The flagged end spreads the paint 
more evenly and smoothly than if the 
bristle end were cylindrical. 

The scaly surface holds paint as 

though it were on millions of tiny 
shelves, from which it squeezes down 
another notch or two at each stroke 
of the brush. 
e Alternatives—Horsehair is good for 
some very few types of little-used paint 
brushes. But it lacks all three of the 
most-treasured characteristics of bristle, 
and both brushmakers and _ painters 
will be happy if they never have to 
use it again, mixed or straight. 

Devoe & Raynolds’ Darotex, du 
Pont’s ‘Tapered Nylon, and Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass’ Neoseta were brought out 
in wartime. None of these synthetic 
bristles had the scale-like surface. Dv 
Pont has established nylon solidly in 
many other brush uses, from which hog 
bristle is unlikely to dislodge it unless 
by price appeal in the cheaper brush 
qualities. 

But most old-time brushmakers and 
professional painters seem to feel that 
until a synthetic comes along which 
combines taper, flag, scale, flexibilit 
and life, they will continue to hope that 
Chinese farmers never learn the secret 
of American corn-hog culture. 


SHORT-LIVED EMBARGO 


The heavy drain on U. S. wheat sup- 
plies for relief shipment abroad wa 
dramatized by the short-lived embarg 
which the State of Washington, !+- 
000,000 bu. short of normal, imposed 
on movement of the grain. 

In the view of Fred Martin, state 
agricultural director, the steady with 
drawal of Washington wheat without 
a compensating return of feed grain 
from the Midwest not only was sip! 
ing off the state’s most valuable 
($87,234,000 in 1945) but also wa 
threatening poultry and livestock wt! 
malnutrition. 

Martin engineered the unprecedente¢ 
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ERMANENT MAGNETS 
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MAY DO IT BETTER 


Television—Facsimite Recording—Hearing Aid—Walkie Talkie —Teletype—Radar 


OU COMMUNICATE THROUGH A MAGNET 


$a permanent magnet which converts electrical 
pulses into the sound you hear over the telephone 
radio, Whether you telegraph or use teletype— 


[manent magnets go to work 
atly and unseen. Modern meth- 
5 of communication employed by 
raft, ships at sea, and fast, stream- 
ed trains depend upon permanent 
gnets. They are used in radar, 
vision, facsimile transmission, 
lin such minute devices as the 
tic hearing aid. 

rermanent Magnets are keeping 
with the latest discoveries in 
tronics in the development of new 
trials of greater efficiency and 


This 50 pound Radar 
magnet controls the 
magnetron’s electron 
energy used in search- 
ing through dark, fog 
and storm for unseen 
targets. 


advanced techniques of production. You are urged 
to investigate the application of permanent magnets 
to your business. There may be products or proc- 


esses in your business in which “Pack- 
aged Energy” may do some job better. 

The Indiana Steel Products Company, 
in 35 years of production, has made 
over 24,000 different applications of 
magnets, and is familiar with all 
phases of magnet application to both 
science and industry. We invite you 
to call upon us to help you with the 
problems of permanent magnet appli- 
cation to your industry. Write for 
our technical handbook, “Permanent 
Magnet Manual Number 3.” 


Producers of “PACKAGED ENERGY” 


* THE INDIANA STEEL 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


PRODUCTS COMPANY * *« « 


SPECIALISTS IN PERMANENT MAGNETS SINCE 1910 


© 1946—The Indiana Steel Products Company 


EXPLORING HERCULES LAND | ‘tate embargo by directing state inspec- ened to crack the embargo b ndet 
Beis tors to stop inspecting (uninspected in its own inspectors. rains 
grain cannot be shipped out of state). On direct appeal from S< Wi 


Shipping continued, however, for much Agriculture Clinton P. Ande: 
PP F g \l 


” 
wheat already had been inspected; and tin four days later rescinded 
P as F the Commodity Credit Corp. threat- bargo. But he won his point 
t Stay Baseball Sings South-of-the-Border Blues 


Biggest news in baseball this 

spring has been provided by the rich , 
brothers Pasquel, owners of the Mex- a 
ican League. The way they have " 
thrown money around in player-raids 

north of the border not only has 

made headlines but has inflicted 

— pain on VU, S. baseball Pooh- 

ahs, particularly in the neighbor- 

hood of the wallet pocket. 

Magnates of our own highly or- 
ganized, thoroughly businesslike 
clubs had been looking forward to 
1946 as the biggest year of all time, 
what with players and fans alike back 
from the wars. But then they found 
their stars beginning to chant some- 
thing that sounded vaguely like 
“more dough, or off to Mexico.” 

Jorge Pasquel, chief dispenser of 
the five brothers’ reported $30,000,- 
000, had something to smile about ; 
as signed contracts began to come Vernon Stephens—he came back. 
, in. Most recruits were players not 
P For plastic products that : pmy ; 

, quite up to major league standards __penses paid, or to $100,000 damage 
must withstand distortion abe. : 
ee r seammeplneaer mayan baler or who are past their peak in the big _ suits. 
V y~ diti yme - time. Then there is the case of Micke 
itions, cellulose deriva- : , ; : 
“ : Not so Vernon Stephens, clouting Owen, Brooklyn Dodger catcher. 
tives from Hercules Land provide mate- , . 6 “a , 
ee infielder of the St. Louis Browns; he who joined, bolted, and returned t 
rials with maximum production economy. . . . 
H : . was a prize catch. But, after playing the Mexican League. Meanwhik 
ercules ethyl cellulose, cellulose ace- , ; 5 
oat two games, he fled back to the states American observers wondered how 
tate, or cellulose nitrate are the bases for “ a Ph ; 
ia , and refused to listen to the Pasquel’s the Mexicans could justify such sal- 
dimensionally stable, tough plastics that oe . , , 
uy epee. Ou $25,000 a year for five years, ex- aries in their relatively small league 
may be rapidly molded into / d d : 
colorful radio cabinets, flash- CAN 
lighthousings, eyeglass frames »\ 
...extruded into durable dec- nS) 
orative strips... formed from transparent 
sheets into packages, drafting instruments 
... or easily machined from rods and 
tubes into pens, pencils. 

If you make plastic materials, or specify 
them, it will pay you to know more about 
Hercules. The new 20-page book, “A 

: Trip Through 
Hercules Land”, 
describes the many 
chemical materials 
available for plas- 


> 


tics and other in- 19. 
dustrial uses. 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY - 


968 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES | oe 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS | 
FOR INDUSTRY .. 


War 
Unite 
from t 
mean 

tarme} 
Téspec 


Two of the brothers Pasquel: Jorge (left), league head, and Bernardo 
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aderwrote an adequate supply of 
sins to Washington feeders. 
Washington state sees a 1946 win- 
-: wheat crop of 60,984,000 bu., 13% 
shove 1945, and 62% above the aver- 
oe for the preceding ten years. 


Family Quarrel 


U. S. watchmakers urge re- 
wrictions on Swiss shipments, 
ut assemblers and importers 
say there is business for all. 


Domestic makers of jeweled watches, 
Hamilton, Elgin, and Waltham, are 
putting pressure on the White House 
o limit imports of Swiss watches, which 
kaped to 9,200,000 in 1945 from a 
prewar average of 2,100,000. But the 

nufacturers are facing a fight with 

'.§. importers. 

Back of the U.S. makers is the 
American Watch Workers’ Union, not 


affliated with the A.F.L. or the C.LO., 
which told its grievances in new spaper 
advertisements addressed to President 
Truman. Next day the American Watch 
Assemblers Assn. presented the im- 
porters’ case. 

¢ Reciprocal Treaty-A 1936 trade 
agreement provides that neither country 
limit certain manufactured items ex- 
ported to the other. Watches are on 
this list. Since the agreement is part of 
a reciprocal trade plan favored by the 
U.S., it is unlikely that President Tru- 
man will denounce it. 

During the war, the U.S. was glad 
to get all the Swiss watches it could. 
Because the quota allowed for export 
to the U.S. by the German armies sur- 
rounding Switzerland was insufficient, 
importers bought watches of Swiss make 
from all other foreign countries that 
got them. Of total imports, the Army 
and Navy claimed about half. We also 
got much-necded jewel bearings for pre- 
cision instruments. 

e Limitation Asked—U.S. watch man- 
ufacturers were busy full time with war 


orders, and they now say that the 
patriotism should not be penalized in 
the peacetime market. Last Novemb« 
they asked the State Dept. to persuad 
Switzerland to limit exports to the 
U.S. to 3,000,000 a year, but negot 
tors were unable to agree, even w! 
the total was upped to 5,000,000. 
Last week, worried by the 
U.S. watchmakers and their employ 
ees, the Swiss legation in Washington 
squandered $300 for an hour’s phon 
call to Berne to urge some kind of vo 
untary agreement soon. But one report 
said the Swiss point of view was stif 
fened by U.S. congressmen represent 
ing importers who hinted that the 
State Dept. does not express the wishes 
of the biggest group of watch men 
There are about 500 importers. 
e U.S. Output Still Low—The Swiss 
and many American assemblers doubt 
that U.S. watchmakers can possibly 
supply current or future demands. They 
point out that Elgin delivered its first 
small batch of postwar watches only 
this month, that Hamilton has mad 


ange 


A STUDY IN FARM VALUES 


Lond in a few states is higher than after last war, but not in many 


Per cent change in 
farm land values, 
1946 compared with 1920 


Bote Dept. of Agriculture. 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


War has carried the value of all farm lands in the 
United States up 71% from the 1935-39 average, 89% 
ftom the 1912-14 level. However, this doesn’t necessarily 
mean a repetition of the 1920s’ mortgage bust. The 
farmer is better off now than after the last war in several 
respects (BW —Oct.20°45,p10). Farm land still is selling 
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164% under its 1920 level. Mortgage debt declined 
instead of rising during this war and now is 40% under 
1920. Gross farm income is up 444% from 1920, and 
the farm people who split up that income are 12°% 
fewer. Finally, the government is obligated by law to 
support farm prices for two years at 90%, of parity. 


Asphalt helps 


bring 


the Springhouse fo you 


Few of us have access to a springhouse, 
but todayinsulated coolers, refrigerators, 
railroad cars and motor trucks virtually 
bring the springhouse right into our 
homes. The delicate tastiness of butter, 
for instance, is carefully protected by 
modern materials and equipment. 

And Flintkote asphalt insulation coat- 
ings do a number of vital jobs on most 
types of refrigeration equipment. Ap- 


plied to the steel bodies, they prevent 
corrosion and form a stable base for the 
insulation. Applied to the outside of the 
insulation, they seal out moisture, insur- 
ing permanent high insulating efficiency. 

Since these Flintkote insulation coat- 
ings are odorless themselves, and will 
not absorb odors, they help bring you 
foods with all the original springhouse 
freshness. 


Yes Flintkote Makes Many Things... 


In addition to insulation coatings and 
waterproofing materials for steel, wood 
and concrete, Flintkote makes sound 
deadening materials... paper boxes and 
containers... expansion joints... indus- 
trial floorings and cements... rug 
backing compounds...rubber dis- 
persion products... adhesives... 
deckings and floor coverings and, 


aA 
y PRO 
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of course a complete line of building ma- 
terials. The extensive research, develop- 
ment and manufacturing facilities of 
Flintkote are always at your disposal. 
THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 55th 
and Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 
54, California; 25 Adelaide Street 
East, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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only a few, and that Walt! 
deliver until May. They also 
that 9,200,000 watches a 
population of 130,000,000 pe 
frightening. Dealers like to ha 
watches because they mal 
profits on them. 
(here are about 6,000 wat 
in the U. S., 60,000 in Switz 
Swiss point out that if their s} 
had not been making watcl 
the war, they would have be: 
time fuses or other war item 
numbers for Germany. 
e Defense Precaution—The j 
to America of having skilled 1 
precision instruments as a def 
ure (BW—Sep.8’45,p54) is o1 
arguments put forward by I! 
Waltham, and Elgin. The 
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‘L_._ Be hs Uar 
FOR BETTER MANEUVERING 


Enabling a ship to move sideways 0 
turn within its own length, a six 
bladed vertical propeller is lower 
into a Navy craft at Everett, Wash 
Invented by University of: W ashing 
ton’s Prof. Frederick Kirsten (ofgp™™s 
Kirsten pipe fame) and built 4 cay 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., the pw 

pellers have an orbit of seven feet ong 
each blade revolving on its own axggytte 
Used in pairs, they eliminate the nec All 
of a rudder and other appendages # 
screw-type ships, according to t! 
makers who foresee their use esp 
cially in inland and river craft. J 
vented in 1921, the device was pr 
duced during the war by a Germa 
concern with whom Kirsten pool 


asily 
 tyi 
othe: 
Uar 


hents. 


his patents after a U. S. rejection 
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Don’t say it! try this— 


might soothe her feelings, but words won’t improve this situation. 


liminating such routine, time-wasting work is a job for Uarco. 


Uarco specializes in creating forms that see that work is done quickly and 

asily. Forms that come with carbons inserted, paper already aligned, set to 
¢ typed or pencil written. Forms that speed productive work by ending 
othersome routine fussing with sheets. 


Uarco forms are designed to save your time and money in all depart- 
hents, from purchasing to billing. You'll find that Uarco has modern 
brms that simplify and increase the efficiency of business procedure. 


Call your Uarco representative today. He'll gladly give you the whole story 
ong with concrete examples of how others have saved with Uarco ... or 
tite us. UARCO, INCORPORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland - Offices 
All Principal Cities. 


mn LUARCO 


INCORPORATED 


For Vustance... 
Uarco Multi-Fold Continuous 
Strip Forms. They bring easy 
handling and loading to type- 
writers, bookkeeping or billing 
machines. Perfect alignment— 
carbon-set—consecutively num- 
bered. This particular form pro- 
vides legible, clean copies. Easy 
to set up, they feed the machine 
while the typist types. For com- 
plete details, write today. 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 
HANDWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


etn ti 


.? 
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moved ceilings on domestic jeweled 
watches carly this month. 
Meanwhile, it is not certain that 
Switzerland can fill: all U.S. orders 
anyway. Russia is trying to place an 
order for 2,000,000, and other countries 


also want Swiss watches. 


Warehouse Bulge 


Business customers move 
in as armed services move out, 
continuing storage at a record 
level in spite of added space. 


Because public warehouses still bulge 
to capacity, their managers view without 
alarm the rapid shrinkage of govern- 
ment storage requirements since the 
war's end. Dept. of Commerce statistics 
for February, the latest available, still 
show a national occupancy rate of 
87.9%, -against last August's 89.4% 
although the warehouses’ biggest gov- 
ernment tenant, the Army, has released 
as much as two-thirds of its public 
warehouse space in many areas since 
V-J Day. 

In metropolitan distribution centers, 

occupancy still runs as high as 95%- 
98% of occupiable space. Regular busi- 
ness customers move in as fast as gov- 
ernment agencies move out, warehouse- 
men say. Many find it impossible to 
accept new accounts. 
e Geared to the Times—Because public 
warchouse usage is as closely linked to 
a high level of business activity as rail- 
road carloadings, the industry antici- 
pates several years of peak occupancy 
if business booms. 

Warehousemen expect Army and 

Navy requirements to shrink even faster 
in coming months, as surplus supplies 
are moved out of commercial storage 
and into government (leased or owned) 
storage depots. Before the year’s end, 
the third important wartime govern- 
ment space user, the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, may be the only government agency 
using a large square footage of com- 
mercial warehouse space—to store food 
for foreign relief. 
e Space Added—At the wartime peak, 
government storage, with the Army 
taking the lion’s share, occupied an 
estimated 50% of commercial ware- 
house capacity. Warehouse companies 
met ‘swollen needs for space in many 
cities by renting unoccupied factories 
and other buildings, thus adding many 
millions of square feet to their prewar 
capacity of 105,000,000 sq. ft. 

I’ederal Emergency Warehouse Asso- 
ciations in 31 major cities also pooled 
every inch of usable space to meet 
government demands (BW —Jul.18’42, 
p34). The FEWA’s were discontinued 
Jan. 1, 1946, and much of the rented 
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PACKAGED PREFABS FOR HOUSING PINCH 


To show Housing Expediter Wilson Wyatt what Wingfoot Homes BW 
Oct.14'44,p21) could do to relieve the housing shortage—if it had t 

rial-—the Goodyear subsidiary carted (above) one of its prefabs all 
to Washington. 
necticut Ave. near the Mayflower Hotel, the 26x15-ft. house—complcte wi 
“ready for occupancy,” 
rooms pulled out (below) to form a T with the living room and kitchen. Win 
foot has made 100 of the homes, would use idle war plants to turn out 45,9 
annually, selling at $2,450 f.0.b. factory. 


from Litchfield, Ariz., 


bath and kitchen fixtures—was 


es oes = ‘ 


) 


Three hours after arrival, C 


its extensi)! 


a rE 


space turned back to other uses. This 
leaves the industry with no excess square 
footage OV erhanging its peacetime recon- 
version. 
e Costs Are Up—'loday’s biggest worries 
are OPA ceiling rates and higher labor 
costs. Warehouse charges are still held 
at March, 19-42, levels, but labor costs 
for handling have risen 30%-50%. High 
revenue from fully occupied space has 
so far largely absorbed handling deficits. 
Warehousemen are apprehensive of 
their profits when occupancy slips back 
toward 66%, the normal rate. They 
hope that before then OPA will help 
them. 


WYOMING DAM STARTED 


The Bureau of Reclamation last week 
matched the Army Engineers’ an- 
nouncement that they had begun work 
on the $1,500,000,000 joint Missouri 
River project (BW —Mar.30’46,p15) 
with the news that its first project job 


is also under way. This is the Kor 
dam, 60 miles southwest of (¢ 
Wyo., on the North Platte River. | 
contract for $4,688,000 went to M 
rison-Knudsen Co. of Boise, !dabho. 

The Kortes dam will be solely 
power generation and will add + 
kw. to the resources of the Burea 
Colorado-Wyoming grid. Part of ¢ 
power will be diverted to the pli 
to supply Rural Electrification Adm 
istration cooperatives through a $5 
000 power line which Congress auuti 
ized fhis winter. The bureau will : 
build a 115-kv. transmission line 
Casper, to replace the present 65 
line. 

So far the bureau has been ¢) 
funds for only three units under 
joint plan, although 29 have been 
thorized. The former include the 
tes dam, the Angostura unit on 
Cheyenne River near Hot Spt 
S. D., and the Boysen Dam on 
Horn River near Thermopolis, \\ 


the 
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" it's from Jim: 
1 can't throw rice from where | am, 
so here's a toast by telegram!" \~ e_ 


- << 


It’s the Day of Days...so be sure to telegraph your 
good wishes. The ban has been lifted on Greeting Telegrams! 


® War and reconversion have 
vastly swelled the tide of telegrams 
... but Western Union technical 
progress is more than keeping up 
with the situation. Restrictions on 
freeting telegrams are now ended. 


So, whatever the event . . . wed- 
ding, anniversary or graduation... 
blessed event or birthday . . . give 
Wings to your good wishes and add 


your joyous telegram to the cele- 
bration. It’s smart, too—says 
Emily Post—to telegraph your in- 
vitations, acceptances and occa- 
sional thank-you messages. 


Look over the helpful suggested 
texts at any Western Union office. 
Or simply phone your telegrams 
to Western Union and have them 
charged. Cost is low; delivery de- 


pendable and speedy . . . Don’t 
forget to telegraph your Easter and 
Mother's Day Greetings! 


WesTERN 
Ono. 
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LOCATE YOUR PLANT 


IN THE HEART OF AN 


8 BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


If you are decentralizing, relocating or starting an indus- 
try—Texas-Louisiana offers you a market with a potential 
buying power of eight billion dollars. 

This vast area has no close rival in volume, quality and 
diversity of natural resources. Its climate makes living and 
working enjoyable the year round. Labor is intelligent 
and sharpened by war-time skills. Here, too, is cheap, 
abundant power. Location in the Texas-Louisiana area 
also puts you next door neighbor to an additional four 
billion dollar Latin American market. 

The Texas and Pacific, a dominant factor in the devel- 
opment of this area, is ready to work with industry for 
plant sites in Texas or Louisiana. Yes, let us help you to 
\unlock the Southwest's door of opportunity. 


W. G. VOLLMER, President. 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT PLANT 
—=_ SITES ON THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC 


Write or phone R. C. Griffith, Land and 
Industrial Commissioner, 1009 Texas 
and Pacific Building, Dallas 2, Texas 
All inquiries will be treated confi- 


: dentially. 


THE TEXAS aNp PACIFIC RY. 


1871 — DIAMOND JUBILEE — 1946 
Celebrating 75 Years of Service 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Science Outpost 


New high-altitude obsery; 
tory for basic research may, lik 
its predecessor, produce da; 
valuable to industry. 


Research projects ultimate); 
industry may be carried out at 
High Altitude Observatory to 
lished jointly by Harvard Univ« 
the University of Colorado, fi 
from the present Harvard College 
servatory high-altitude station at Ci; 
Colo. 

Like the present station, 
houses the only coronagraph 
U. S. (BW—Sep.22’45,p21), + 
observatory will be primarily d 
to basic research in pure s 
collaboration with other educat 
stitutions. 

e Radio Forecasts—But the new 

as the present one has done, m 

up with material of surprising in 
tance to industry and commer | 
studies of the sun’s corona mad 
Director Walter O. Roberts and a 
staff have carried the present 
expenses for some years, througli | 
paid by the Navy Dept. and the ( 
Aeronautics Authority since dail) 
servations of the corona assumed wi 
pected importance in forecasting 
tions for long-range transmission . 
reception. The condition of the 
may indicate coming magnetic 
which in turn may blank out long 
radio communications. 

The new observatory was organi 
last week as a Colorado nonprofit 
poration, capitalized for $250,000 w! 
is the sum sought for building the ne 
plant. The Research Corp. of New Yor 
City has already granted $35,000 | 
build the world’s largest coronagrap 
telescope. 


SHIP 


A 


write 


e To Escape Dust—The new site will ajgweite 
four miles from the present one, at wich 
altitude of 11,150 ft. instead of 
present 11,520 ft. The move is ben He 
made because dust from the ; 
molybdenum mine at Climax, where # ord 
present station is located, occasion MJAddr 
interferes with visibility. 

. ents 
U.A.L. CHARTER SERVICE used 

ion 1 


What lies ahead in competition ! 
nonscheduled air charter operator B\ 
—Apr.6’46,p34) is hinted in two 4 
nouncements by United Air Lines t 
week. U. A. L. has signed a $250." 
contract with the new All-Amerc 
Football Conference to fly the Leagut 
teams to exhibition games, confcren 
games, and training areas in four-cng” 
transports. 

Also, U. A. L. has appointed a ™ 
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y ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


STOCKHOLDER RECORDS 


SHIPPING 


PURCHASING 


® 


PRODUCTION 


ACCOUNTS PAYABLE y 
ORDER WRITING & BILLING | : 


INVENTORY 


* sal 


PAYROLL 


ROUTE CONTROL 


The worlds fastest writing machine 


/ 


i. who can write 50 words a minute by hand 
is a fast worker. And 90 words a minute by type- 


writer is above average. But Addressograph equipment 
rites up to 5000 words or 30,000 figures a minute 
ith complete accuracy! 
Here is the fastest, most accurate method of putting 
vords and figures on business forms. You can use 
ddressograph methods in every one of the depart- 
ents named above—and in others, too. They can be 
used with existing systems or routines—in conjunc- 


ion with other office equipment. You can save time 


and money in every department that puts information 
on paper. 

Why not check your paperwork operations? Find out 
how many departments write the same information 
more than once. See how often you write numbers, 
names, descriptions. Wherever you writ« the same ir- 
formation repeatedly you,can save with Addressograph 
methods and the world’s fastest writing machine. 

Call the Addressograph representative in your city 
for all the facts. Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


\Addressagraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addresrograph-Multigraph Corporation 


+ 
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fi Jagie’ with 


7 ae f . : 
an entirel¥ new conception of lift- 
ing ease f; portebility. 


The eas 4s accomplished 
by anti-fri¢tion by 
out and att workipg parts, includ- 
ic load brake, 


se in a sealed 


rings through- 
ing the gutom 
operating’ yn gr 
housing. ‘he later maintains in- 
nechanical effi- 
t’ Chain Blocks. 


ity, the amazing 


definitelygthe 
ciency of ‘ udg 

As for parta 
light weigh} isfachieved by steel 
stampings 4 # new alloys. One 
man lifts, carries and hangs up a 
2-ton capacity ‘Budgit’ Chain 
Block which weighs only 81 lbs. 
No ordinary individual could 
possibly lift any other 2-ton chain 


block of similar type. 


Wherever electric current is not 
easily available and heavy hand 
lifting must be done, then it is the 
essence of wisdom and economy 
to install ‘Budgit’ Chain Blocks. 

*Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built to lift up to %, M, 


4, and 2-ton loads. Prices start at $59.50 list. Send 
for Bulletin No. 357 for more detailed information. 


‘BUDGIT’ 
Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Biillders of “Show-Box’ Crones, “Budgit’ and ‘lood lifter’ 

Hoists ond other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, 

Honcock Volves, Consolidated Solety ond Relief Volves and 
‘American’ Industriol instruments, 
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Residents of suburban Decatur, 
Ga., who have long enjoyed a 5¢ 
trolley fare to Atlanta, where a 10¢ 
cash fare prevails, must decide 
whether they would like to trade 
their cheap ride for a smoother one 
in brand-new trackless trolleys and 
buses. 

The Georgia Power Co., after 
spending a quarter of a century try- 
ing to invalidate its 43-year-old con- 
tract which provides the Atlanta 
suburb with perpetual 5¢ fare, has 
now offered Decatur $1,742,000 in 
transportation improvements if it 
will tear up the old contract. 

e How It Works—What happens on 
the main Decatur line is this: Let A, 
B, and C represent three points on 
the continuous line, A being the 
starting point in downtown Atlanta, 
B any stop before reaching Decatur, 
and C any stop within Decatur’s city 
limits. A rider getting on at A and 
going to C pays a nickel when he gets 
off, while a passenger getting off at 
B must pay 10¢ cash or use a 74¢ 
token. Returning to Atlanta the fare 
inequality is the same except that 
fares are paid upon entering the car. 
e Through the Courts—The utility 
agreed to the perpetual 5¢ fare in 
1903 to mollify Decatur, which had 
protested rearrangement of routes to 
serve the town, then only a small 
community. At that time a similar 
fare prevailed throughout Atlanta. 


May Swap 5¢ Ride for Better One 


In 1920, the state utility regu 
body fixed a 7¢ fare for Atlanta 
exempted Decatur because « 
novel nickel contract. 

The power company then d 
validity of its contract with De 
but the community promptly 
to have the utility “perpetual 
joined from charging a higher fu; 
than 5¢ from any point withi: 
present limits of Decatur to At 
and from Atlanta to any point with, 
the present limits of Decatur.” |}; 
suit finally reached the U, § 
Supreme Court, which upheld 
Decatur’s 5¢ fare. ‘ 

About 1929 the power compan 
notified Decatur that it was abandon 
ing service to that area. Again, th: 
community went to court. ‘Th: 
state’s highest court held that th: 
company had no right to discontinuc 
a small portion of its system merch 
because that portion was losing 
money. The U. S. Supreme Court 
refused to review the case. 
¢ Proposal Wins Favor—Now, the 
power company hopes that its at- 
tempts at persuasion will be mor 
effective than its court fight. The nev 
offer was first presented by the utilit 
officials to the Decatur Lions Club, 
which promptly approved it. Whik 
Decatur may hesitate to give up its 
big stick, it is generally believed that 
it will ey entually agree to the powe: 
company proposal. 


ager of charter service, not only to 
supplement revenues from regularly 
scheduled trips but also to make use of 
equipment that otherwise might not be 
producing—including DC-3’s beyond 
those needed after four-engine ships take 
over all the long hauls. As yet the char- 
ter department has no planes of its own, 
but expectation is that one DC-3 will 
be turned over from the regular fleet 
this summer, to be followed by several 
others in rapid succession. 

All major airlines today are literally 
hounded by customers who want to 
charter planes, about 50-50 for passen- 
ger and cargo trips. Many of them have 
been flying charter freight flights for 
some time—American carried approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 ton-miles in 1945 
(BW —Dec.1'45,p19)—and almost all are 
planning to enter the charter business as 
soon as deliveries of new planes catch 
up with the demand for seats on sched- 
ued flights. 

Charter rates of U. A. L. on a DC-3 
are currently 85¢ a plane mile, which 
means 4¢ a passenger mile if the plane 
is filled. Layover charges at off-line 


points are $10 an hour or $100 a 
for two-engine ships, $30 an hour ¢ 
$300 a day for four-engine. 


LEADED GASOLINE DROPS 


Civilian Production Administration 
order reducing lead allocations for w 
in tetraethyl lead has roused the wel 
nigh unanimous wrath of the oil indus 
try—but it’s nothing, oil men say, com 
pared to the sturm that will break whe 
motorists find gasoline quality cut ba 
close to wartime standards. 

With labor disputes cutting norm 
lead output 50% and foreign suppli 
being divided with European user 
CPA cut Ethyl Corp.’s sihecation b 
2,000 tons, bringing it down to 3,5! 
tons for April. No hope was entertaine 
for any increase soon. CPA also 
bade use of ethyl fluid to produce gi 
line having higher than 80-octane rating 
(Premium gas now is averaging 82+ 
octane, housebrand 76-78.) 

Ethyl Corp. will be permitted to shi 
13,000,000 Ib. of tetraethyl lead th 
month under the CPA use order, } 
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51 ppl 
user 


produce only 10,500,000 Ib. The 
+ wi! come from inventory. But 
ther inventory cuts are believed im- 
ycticable. April shipments compare 
ith an average of about 17,500,000 lb. 
onthly in the final quarter of 1945. 
The inevitable result, oil men say, 
‘| be a downgrading of practically all 
soline. Only exceptions will be motor 
els produced by catalytic cracking, 
ithout use of ethyl fluid—such as Sun 
i] Co.’s Dynafuel. 


arden Plot 


Corner lot greens needed 

> help fight world famine, but 

icials fear wartime zeal can’t 
» recaptured. 

Lay that golf club down! The plea 


going out to 50 million Victory gar- 
ners to help fight the specter of fam- 
he abroad. During the war they sup- 
lied 40% of the fresh vegetables eaten, 
it this spring they are rapidly recon- 
rting to peacetime recreations. 

This was a cause of some regret but 
» alarm to federal food officials until 
ey awoke to a realization of the criti- 
p| world food shortage. 

There’s Still Time—lThe question is 
hether the wartime garden plotters 
bn be mobilized again. War psychol- 
y has spent itself. In Philadelphia, 
e Fairmount Park Commission is 
lowing last year’s garden plots and 


seeding them to grass. Fewer than 150 
persons had applied for plots, as against 
1,100 last year. That is pretty much 
the situation the country over. 

If people can be persuaded to garden, 
there’s still time to plant. And if any- 
body wonders how. raising a mess of 
peas will feed a starving Greek, he will 
be told that by eating his own peas in- 
stead of so much bread and pastry, he 
will be releasing wheat for overseas ship- 
ment. 

e Inducements—The national program 
rests in the nervous hands of Paul C. 
Stark, Dept. of Agriculture official who 
managed the garden drive last year. 
Stark would like to be optimistic. He 
believes that as food riots abroad bring 
threats of graver political unrest, many 
Americans will see that one effective 
way to reduce world distress and fear 
is to produce food. Stark hopes that the 
seed catalogs haven’t lost all their al- 
lure. He argues that more tools, fer- 
tilizers, insecticides, gasoline, leisure 
from a five-day week, and the contin- 
ued overcrowding of holiday resorts 
should make gardening still attractive. 

The National Garden Institute, a 
nonprofit organization backed by indus- 
try which gave 167 plaques to com- 
panies sponsoring employee-garden 
projects, is going back to work. Lester 
Norris, chairman of the institute’s in- 
dustrial advisory committee, urges in- 
dustries to use the slogan “help insure 
the victory with a victory garden” in 
advertising, start a company-employee 
garden, report activities to local news- 
papers as news. 


a 


ARNYARD DEVICES FOR BOVINE BETTERMENT 


f contentment improves bossy’s output, dairy prospects should be bright. 
‘ow, to prevent hoof-rot, the well-dressed cow is turned out in rubber galoshes 

omplete with zippers (left)—one of several farm devices developed by U.S. 
Rubber Co. An older invention, sales of which are increasing under University 
Wisconsin indorsement, is the mechanical barn cleaner (right)—a double 
hain conveyor dragging vanes through the gutter behind the stalls. The equip- 
nent, made by three companies, is reported to save an hour daily per 20 cows. 
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THIS MAN 
IS DOING 
THE WORK 


One man and a Mercury “Jeep” fork truck 
can handle—transport and stack to ceiling 
heights . . . loads that would require four 
or more men to handle manually. And the 
job can be done faster—safer and at lower 
cost. 

In view of increased labor cost it will be 
incumbent upon management to see that 
each employee is engaged at his most pro 
ductive level. For economy as well as 
greater efficiency, materials will be handled 
mechanically. 

A Mercury Field Engineer will be happy 
to consult with you on the most modern 
advancements in materials handling. There 
is no cost or obligation. 


Catalog 
contains 


Mercury 
No. 7-11 
a wealth of 
able 
for the handling ex- 
Write 

your copy today 


valu- 
information 


ecutive. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CC 
4146 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


TRACTORS * TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 
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Cocktail Superb... 
the Scarlett O Hara 


One jigger of 
Southern Com- 
fort. One pony of 
Cranberry Juice 
or Grenadine. 
Juice of 4 fresh 
lime. Fine ice. 
Strain into cock- 
tail glass. It’s 
marvelous. 


FROM THE CURRIES & IVES PRINT: 


A Race for the Buckhorns 


i As different and 
delightful as its 
charming name- 
i sake, theScarlett 

| O’Hara is more 

ill than a cocktail. 
at ' It’s a never-for- 
gotten experi- 
ence that only 
/ the Grand Old 
; Drink of the 
South can pro- 


vide. Try the 

other onere 

recipes in the 

booklet on the 100 Proof 
bottle. LIQUEUR 


Treres Oly Ore 


SOUTHERN 
COMFORT 


NO SUGAR IS NEEDED WITH 


A mericab Ma lest 
Versatile Drink 
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Even seasoned textile men are bewil- 

dered by the current wave of new textile 
finishes and treatments. There are treat- 
ments for cotton, wool, rayon, linen, 
silk, Fiberglas, and nylon; treatments to 
impart crease-resistance, shrinkproofing, 
water-repellency, flameproofing, mildew- 
resistance, dimensional stability, soft- 
ness, stiffness, permanent glaze, greater 
strength. Name it, and there is a finish 
that will do it. 
@ Interest Is Justified—Actually, the big- 
gest developments in textiles—bigger 
than the trend to synthetics (BW—Mar. 
4'44,p47)—are the new finishes. Many 
are claimed to be permanent, some actu- 
ally are. Bewilderment is caused not 
only by the multitude of finishes publi- 
cized but also by their scarcity when you 
try to buy clothing or fabrics containing 
them. Some finishes are not much more 
than sales talk, but there are enough 
good ones to justify the great interest 
that is now being shown. 

With Monsanto plugging its Res- 

looming, Calco its Lanaset, and the 
Army Quartermaster its chlorine proc- 
ess, there seems little reason why all 
worsted and woolen fabrics are not now 
shrinkproof. But try to buy even shrink- 
proofed socks despite the fact that 
8,000,000 pairs were shrinkproofed 
monthly for the OM. 
e They Have to Wait—A recent survey 
by American Cyanamid showed that 
80% of department stores want shrink- 
proof wool fabrics above all other fin- 
ishes, but they are not getting thein. 
The demand for new finishes is great, 
but even greater is the demand for just 
any kind of fabric. 

Somewhat offsetting the retarding in- 
fluence of a sellers’ market on new fab- 
ric finishes is the OPA price structure 
which allows for application of special 
finishes, often with prices that make 
it profitable to apply special finishes 
whether wanted or not. 

Also, the war greatly stimulated de 
velopment of such finishes as du Pont’s 
durable Zelan_ water-repellent finish, 
and its renewable finish. Present trend 
toward wax-type water repellents is re- 
flected in the Quartermaster’s current 
favoring of renewable types. 

e War-Stimulated, Too—The war is also 
credited with stimulating the develop- 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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ment of textile flameproofing (such as 


Finishes Grab Textile Spotlight 


New formulas for treating, proofing, resisting, repelling, and 
strengthening add up to the biggest new development in fabrics 
but use has been much retarded by postwar sellers’ market. 


Bancroft’s Ban-Flame) and rot-p: 
(such as the partial acetylation of 
announced by the Southern Region! 
Research Laboratory of the Dept 
Agriculture). 

Many new finishes are based on wre 
and melamine formaldehyde resi: 
which the former are falling into 
ill repute because of their affinity to: 
chlorine which is picked up in laundri 
and which later damages fabrics. ‘| hic 
newer melamines are not so retentive of 
chlorine, and promise to be widely used 
for crease resistance, wool shrinkp: 
ing, and for assistance in binding ; 
ment dyes. 

e Cationic Types—A group of softeners, 
known as cationic types, complement 
these resins, since they enable the fi 

isher to obtain a full, soft hand without 
detracting from the properties of th 
resins themselves. 

During the war, when the demand 
was great for air-permeable water-repel- 
lent fabrics it seemed that colloidal dis- 
persions of silica, such as from General 
Electric’s Silicones, might be useful 
But application difficulties have held 
back this development. Wax types such 


sional 
when 
neith 


Cool and crease-resistant, this sum- 
mner suit of resin-treated spun rayon 
cloth has been termed the answer to 
the businessman’s pressing problem. 
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a3 Johnson’s Drax seem to be getting a 
ig play not only for rainwear but also 
for table covers and curtains to make 
them more resistant to soiling. 
e Newer Coatings—Actual coatings, not 
just finishes, are necessary to make fab- 
rics waterproof (as distinct from water- 
repellent). The old time rubber and 
yroxylin coatings are bowing out to 
the newer coatings, which run the whole 
ut of plastics or resins. 

Rubber lost out considerably because 
of its scarcity during the war, and now 

yroxylin coatings are being threatened 
by state and by pending federal laws 
prohibiting dangerously inflammable 
textiles. 

Vinyl resin coatings such as Plasti- 
cote are fully waterproof, soft or stiff, 
thin or heavy, and are finding uses on 
many fabrics. Coated Fiberglas is a 
notable example, since without the use 
of some protection, such as a coating 
(sometimes almost invisibly thin), it is 
easily chafed. 
eAlso in the Running—Other coat- 
ings for textiles are cellulose acetate, 
aceto-butyrate, aceto-propionate; ethyl] 
cellulose, phenolics; alkyds; urea-alde- 
hyde; melamine; vinyl acetate, chloride, 
butyral, acetals; acrylates; methocrylates; 
chlorinated rubber. But the volume of 
coated fabrics is retarded by the short- 
age of fabrics to be coated. 

Rayon and the new finishes have 

brought a new term to textiles: “dimen- 
sional stability,” which merely means, 
when applied to fabrics, that they will 
neither elongate nor shrink. Rayons are 
more prone to grow or elongate than to 
shrink. Aqua Sec’s Definized treatment 
is an example of a finish to control 
rayons. 
+ Actually Fine Coatings—Many of the 
treatments to control the tendency of 
rayon fabrics to grow are actually fine 
coatings such as an alkali soluble cellu- 
lose. The coatings adhere to the indi- 
vidual fibers and can be softened so that 
their presence can scarcely be detected 
by sight or feel, or they can be put on 
in such a way as to impart fullness or 
even stiffness similar in effect to perma- 
nent starching. (The well-known starch- 
less collars are not of this type; they 
have been made by fusing thermoplastic 
acetate rayon.) 

Ordinary starch or oil finishes that 
disappeared upon the first wetting of 
the fabric are — giving way to the 
permanent textile Eniches. But many 
finishes announced will never reach 

idespread use; many that at first seem 

desirable will be found to have objec- 
tionable characteristics. 
* Opportune Time—It seems to the ad- 
vantage of chemical houses to promote 
these new finishes now, when the cus- 
tomers have money to spend, and when 
a bad start will not necessarily be fatal 
to them. 

Developments held back by the war 
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“dt Cbp- Zig- lor example 


Depend on Hamilton Papers to supply your office with “good papers for 


good business.” For your fine letterheads, with envelopes to match, specify 
Hamilton Old Treaty Bond, a sparkling white, rag-content bond that adds 
distinction to your correspondence. . . . For your inter-office memos, sales 
letters, and every-day letterheads, use the reliable, general-purpose Hamilton 
Bond, in white and a variety of pastel shades. . . . Round out the picture with 
Hamilton Ledger for all your permanent records and Hamilton Mimeo for 
your mimeographed forms and circulars. You'll find that into each individ- 
ual brand has gone, unstintingly, the skill that comes with ninety years of 


experience in the making of fine papers. W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa. 
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—- ProducTro/ 


a visual check on production 
... from start to finish . . . 


Important executives agree worrisome 


ee 


F 

details banish when action-facts come to 
) life. With Produc-Trol, past, present and 
future operations are yours at a glance 


i i —each in the proper sequence of one to 
ii the other. Over 6000 firms now depend 
| | upon this method of charting to improve 

| production, order scheduling, control in- 
ventories, budgets, purchases, sales and 
countless other important functions. Re- 
member, with Produc-Trol, analyzed, 
up-to-the-minute information is always 
instantly at vour finger-tips. 


* 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT, DEPT. BW-4 


A line on your letter- 
head brings“Spotlight? 
giving complete Pro- 
duc-Trol information, 


Productro/, 


PICTURES FACTS FOR ACTION 
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achieving tangible results from work. 


as well as the wartime developments 
are now competing for use on textiles. 
A complete listing of all textile finishes 
is impossible; some new ones would be 
announced and some old ones would be 
removed from the market before a list 
could be printed. 

Textile men say, “Put your money on 
the wool shrinkproofing finishes. If you 
guess the winner, your fortune is made.” 
At present you have four or five from 
which to choose. 


Multi-Fuel Motor 


Cleveland invention may be 
used in Greyhound air-condi- 
tioning unit. Bus company also 
testing a new A.M.C. engine. 


Henry J. Hickey, Cleveland, is the 
latest in a long list ‘of engineers, invent- 
ors, and motor designers to attempt to 
break into the motor production field, 
using the Greyhound Bus Corp. as a 
springboard. 

Hickey, last week, took the wraps off 

his pilot model “uniform” type motor 
for the benefit of Greyhound engineer- 
ing executives and a select list of guests. 
All pronounced the motor “promising.” 
That was about what Hickey had hoped 
for in view of his product’s radical de- 
partures from the ordinary diesel or 
gasoline motor. 
e Variable Compression—The motor 
Hickey had operating was a horizontal, 
2-cycle, 2-cylinder job with opposed pis- 
tons operating in a common cylinder. 
Built into it is an ingenious means of 
varying the compression to suit the fuel 
used and the load. 

Timing gears, valves, and cylinder 
head are eliminated. Valves are replaced 
with ports, the motor operating on anv 
fuel from gasoline to low-grade kerosene 
or diesel fuel. 

The pilot model is expected to de- 

velop 2 oT hp. while operating on diesel 
fuel and 30 hp. on gasoline from the 
42-cu. in. displacement of its two cylin- 
ders. It weighs about 225 lb. B. L. Mc- 
Clure, Inc., Norwalk, Ohio, has been 
given a license for limited manufactur- 
ing rights. Plans currently call for pro- 
duction to start soon at the rate of 25 
motors a day. 
e Special Interest—Greyhound _ engi- 
neers’ prime interest in the Hickey 
motor stems from a desire to obtain a 
motor of fairly light weight capable of 
developing ample horsepower to operate 
the air-conditioning unit that is to be 
reinstalled on that company’s coaches 
as soon as possible. The advent of war 
provided an opportunity for Greyhound 
to ditch the unsatisfactory air-condition- 
ing equipment that had been in use up 
to that time. 


TANKING UP LIGHTLY 


Fuel tanks of nylon that save some 
1,500 Ib. of weight—about the 

quirement for seven passengers—oi 
the 67}-ton Stratocruiser is part of 
Boeing's solution to the problem of 
making the maximum load pay. The 
cell is so pliable it can be rolled into 
a 6-in. mailing tube (above). With 
35 cells on a plane, total capacity 
will be 7,630 gal. of gas—enough to 
fly the ship 4,200 miles nonstop. 


al 


Cé 


kr 


Greyhound’s exploratory interest in 
motors came to light more than a year 
ago when plans for a new, double-deck 
bus were announced along with the 
disclosure that both Consolidated-V 
tee and General Motors were at wor 
on pilot models (BW —Sep.2’44,p32 
Consolidated-Vultee soon dropped out 
notifying Greyhound that it was 1 
longer interested in doing the necessai 
enginecring. General Motors, long the 
major supplier of road equipment for 
Greyhound, struggled along on the Rar 
mond Loewy designed “dream bus’ 
until faced with the Greyhound demané 
that the new coach must come wel! 
within specified weight limitation 
Sensing troubles ahead if the exact plans 
were to be followed, G. M. handed the 
blueprints it had prepared to Gr 
hound officials. The job then went ! 
Milo Dean, in charge of engineering fo 
Greyhound Corp. at Chicago. 

e New Bus Delayed—Since that time 


Irn Sa 


little progress has been made on ¢ ] 
actual construction of the new coac! in | 
partly because of the necessity of alte ho} 
tions in the design to make the b ] 
more practical. The skeleton standin: ie 
in the factory of Greyhound Mot a 
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Man’s war against T ub erc ulo S 1 S 


Bs E +m Already the death rate from this dis- 


ease has dropped to less than one fourth | 


TUBERCULOSIS 
DEATHS 


of the 


1900 1946 


toll in 1900. 


As more and more people have regular physical ex- 
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( doctors will be able to discover those 
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death uate Mild fulthio! 


Well For information on public and private 
tions. 5 “7 T em 
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Grev- 
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ig for This is particularly important for those 


mand 
To help avoid tuberculosis, and for up- 
examination facilities in your commu- to-date information about the disease, 
nity consult your doctor, health officer, 


or local Tuberculosis Association. 


send for your free copy of Metropoli- 
tan’s booklet, 56-S, ““Tuberculosis.” 


who have persistent coughs. 


If you have tuberculosis, self-discipline 
in following all of your doctor’s instruc- 
tions will generally lead to recovery. 


Periodic medical checkups will help to 
guard against recurrences, and permit 
vou to lead a nearly normal life. 


Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) G 

Frederick H. Ecker, s 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD } 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 

PRESIDENT 

1 Mapison AvENvE, New York 10, N.Y. 
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LIFE IMBURANCE COMPANY 
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How hir-Maze guards 
against dirt and sludge! 


Oil BATH AIR FILTER—Automatic oil S 


washing action stops grit and 


dust from attacking cylinders, 
rings and bearings. 

FULL-FLOW OIL FILTER—Continuous, effi- 
cient oil cleaning at all times. 
Permanent, all metal, cleanable. 

BREATHER FILTER—Relieves pressure, 


allows only clean air to enter 
crankcase. Improves ventilation. 


OIL SEPARATOR—Collects and returns 
oil from draw-off in crankcase 
ventilating system. 

VALVE CASE BREATHER—Reduces stick- 
ing of valves and formation of 
sludge in valve assemblies. 

GEAR CASE BREATHER—Relieves pressure 
to prevent damage to oil seals, 
also prevents overheating. 


These filters, representing various 
applications, indicate the scope of 


Air-Maze experience in solving any 
filtration problem. Let our engi- 
neers work with you in the solu- 
tion to your problem. Write today! 


Representatives 
in Principal Cities 
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Supply Co., Chicago, is a mon | way 
from the finished product which was 
expected to make its appearance this 
year. Bus men now predict that the 
new model will not be ready for its test 
runs before 1948. 

With G. M. reluctant to undertake 

the job, the opportunity long sought by 
a great number of Greyhound operating 
and maintenance men presented itself— 
the chance to break with G. M.’s domi- 
nation of the production of Greyhound 
equipment. Some other bus manufac- 
turers (A. C. F., White, Ford, and 
Flxible) had secured fill-in orders, but 
the bulk always went to G. M. 
@ Old Hands—Building buses would be 
no new experience for some of the 
older Greyhound officials. The first 
buses operated by what is now the 
Northland Greyhound Lines were built 
in the shop of part-owner Andy Ander- 
son at Hibbing, Minn., in 1916. Later, 
the Wills Motor Co., in which Grey- 
hound was interested, built buses, 
equipping them with Hall-Scott motors. 
Still later, Wills Motors was dissolved, 
the executives then forming Greyhound 
Motor & Supply Co. So Greyhound 
officials were not dismayed by the prob- 
lem of producing a new bus. But the 
question of a motor was something else 
again. 

Henry Hickey was one who heard of 

the chance to land an important order. 
Another and possibly more potent one 
was Aircooled Motors Corp., Liverpool, 
N. Y., builders of airplane motors dur- 
ing the war and owners of the Franklin 
air-cooled automobile motor. 
e Weight-Saver—A. M. C.’s engineers 
started from scratch and a few weeks 
ago turned over for testing what they 
hoped was the answer to Greyhound’s 
needs, a 12-cylinder air-cooled gasoline 
motor, ni pomp of developing 200 horse- 
power and so engineered that half of the 
individual cylinders can be cut out by 
the operator when not needed in trav- 
eling fairly level highways. 

One selling point the makers of air- 

cooled motors have is the saving in 
—— through the elimination of a 
coolant for the motor, an important 
factor to bus companies that operate 
through states with stringent weight 
regulations. 
e Four-Way Ties—Of inore than passing 
interest to the entire bus industry is the 
recent acquisition of A. C. F.-Bull 
Coach by Aviation Corp. Active now 
in the affairs of the latter is I. B. Bab- 
cock, former head of the Yellow Coach 
& Truck Division of General Motors, at 
Pontiac, Mich. Babcock has not allowed 
his close personal friendship with Grey- 
hound officials to cool since leaving 
G. M. 

But despite all the maneuvering, the 
best bet is that G. M. will continue to 
be the dominant factor in the supplying 
of coaches to Greyhound. 


Bearings Coded 

Navy Bureau compiles guide 
to identification of 50,000 of 
antifriction components. Indys. 
try keeps own systems. 


An antifriction bearings identi tication 
code covering more than 50,000 type 
has been worked out by the Navy's By 
reau of Ships. Its sponsors hope that it 
will be accepted by all the ser 
the producing industry, and b 
generally. 

Each bearing manufacturer has al; 
used a numbering system of hi 
manufacturers using bearings compo. 
nents have superimposed additional 
codes. Procurement, interchangeability. 
and substitution became confused “by: 
yond description” during the war (B\\- 
Nov.18'44,p70). 
¢ Twelve Digits—The numbcring 
tem just completed fills a half-inch-thick 


book. The material catalog is another 
book about the same size. 
These volumes hinge on a master 


number, in three sections, having 4 
maximum of twelve digits whose fixed 
positions represent dimensions and fea. 
tures of the bearing. 

For example, 111-02502-1510 mean 

the bearing is in group 1, type 11, and 
has a bore of 25 millimeters (.025 met- 
ers), a dimension code of 02, a modifica 
tion of design code of 15, and tolerance 
fit and lubrication code of 10. The latter 
three figures refer to data in the tabk 
dealing with dimensions, shields, snap 
rings, grooves, retainers, tightness of fit, 
and oil required. 
e@ Meters or Inches—The master number 
is devised along the lines of the decimal 
library index and can absorb a 100% 
increase in bearing types. At present the 
code uses both metric and inch measure- 
ments, but it could easily make the 
shift to all-metric if the country should 
decide to do so. 

Groups referred to by the first digit 
are nine in all: annular ball bearings, 
cylindrical roller, journal and _ needle, 
pure thrust, aircraft, control and pulley, 
industrial power transmission ball and 
roller, tapered roller, general purpose 
underground, and special purpose. 

Management in the antifriction bear- 
ing industry voted late in 1945 to put 
aside its own system until observation 
shows whether the Navy code is prac- 
tical for use by the industry. The Amet- 
can Standards Assn. is circulating the 
Navy system so as to secure members 
comment. 

e Complications—Producers and us¢ts 
of antifriction bearings nod varying de- 
grees of approval, offer to superimpose 
the Navy system on their own, but wil 
not let go of their own just yet. The 
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INTER 
ANALY 
AMING 


| Nore Hoo 


To MEET CRITICAL, world-wide food 
shortages, Government officials suggest 
that we eat less and thereby share more 


with other nations. 


We in America do not accept the theory 
that we must do with less when we are 
uniquely equipped to produce more. 

By producing more food through a 
greatly expanded use of plant foods. 


International Minerals & Chemical Cor- 


poration and other leading manufacturers 


of plant foods have ample capacity to 
increase their production as raw materials 
are made available. Farmers of the na- 
tion have the technical skill to expand 
their crop production enormously by us- 
ing larger quantities of plant foods. 
Plant foods added an extra 20°¢ to the 
yield of last year’s crops. Ana yet plant 
foods were used on only 30“ of the crop- 


land which could use them to advantage. 


Thus, there is a huge potential increase 
in our crop yields through the more ex- 


tensive use of plant foods. 


International is expanding its produc- 
tion of potash, phosphate and fertilizers 
to meet rapidly increasing needs of the 
farmers of America. And since the end of 
the war, International has resumed the 
export of large tonnages of phosphate 
rock to Europe where it is so urgently 
needed this year. 

International's mines and plants 
throughout the country are well equipped 
to increase the production of the basic 
minerals and complete fertilizers which 
are essential to our task of growing more 
food for America and the world. 


“ 7 “ 


International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation, General Offices: 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


‘ 
MINERALS AND CHEMICALS 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH 


ANALYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid 
AMINO PRODUCTS for the food and pharmaceutical industries: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Glutamic Acid, Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betaine Hydrochloride 
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pITNey-Bowes OSta ge Meter 


Adhesive stamps are just a habit hangover, anyway... 
Why take the time and trouble to tear apart, moisten, and stick 
bits of printed paper to envelopes? ... When a Postage Meter 

will print a stamp... phfft!... directly on the envelope 


faster than you can stick a stamp...seal the flap at the same 
t. time? Print any value of stamp, for any kind of mail. And 


> 


print postmark, too, which saves time in the pestoffice. 


PLUS . . . the convenience of always having 
the right postage on tap in your own office... the 
protection of postage that can’t be begged, 
borrowed or stolen... the automatic bookkeeping 
...80 handy, so efficient, so safe, so quick! Models for every size 
office, thousands used in modern offices everywhere . . . 

Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office, 
or write for illustrated 
booklet ... today? 


5 


Prrney-Bowss, Inc., 1404 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 


obvious reason is that they fea 
replacement orders. A standa 
marking would enable users to 
replacement bearing with the sa 
rather than replacing with the 
manufacturer's equipment. 

Manufacturing users of beari: 
onto their numbering scheme 
same reason. They repackage pr 
deliveries and catalog them t 
replacement orders. 

Navy cites tires, radio tube 
light bulbs, steel sheets, bars a 
and pipes and fittings, as evid 
common identification is fea 
competitive fields. 


Tools Improved 


Cleveland show reveals 
higher cutting speeds, faster 
feeds, new drilling techniques, 
Deliveries are still spotty. 


Because it increases product 

man-hour, progress in product 
engineering has been called the 
higher wages without proport 
higher prices. ‘That this principle is 
recognized in the tool industry 
dicated by trends at the fourteenth . 
nual meeting of the American Socict 
lool Engineers in Cleveland last y 
and seen in the 368 equipment exhibit 
at the New Era Exposition in the Cle 
land Public Hall. The manufactur 
interest in the use of these improve 
tools was reflected in the better tha 
9,000 estimated daily attendance at th 
show. 
e Spotty Deliveries—In discussing thes 
“profit producers” for industry, A. G 
Bryant, vice-president of Cleereman Ma 
chine Tool Co., pointed out that the 
manufacturer who before the war ex 
pected a machine tool to pay for itself 
in savings in five years can now expect 
it to do so in as few as three and one 
third years. 

Exhibitors at the show gave estimates 
of delivery dates, ranging from “in 
stock” to “late in ’48.” The situation | 
spotty, but there are bottlenecks 
motors, bearings, heavy castings, a! 
steel. One leading motor manufactur 
is booked solid on medium-horsepow 
motors until February, 1947. This co 
xany had geared itself to do a SIV) 
000,000 annual business after the wa! 
but is getting $20,000,000 in order 
Many of the machine-tool builders 
able to promise delivery relative! 
quickly provided that the purchaser 
willing to accept the machine without 
motors. 

e New Lathe Equipment—Recent 
velopments in the industry have not 
been alone in the direction of quantit 
of machines. The engineers have goné 
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far in developing tools and accessories 
that will do more work and do it better. 
Considerable progress has been made in 
equipping lathes to machine compli- 
cated shapes and contours with high 
repetitive accuracy. Such equipment 
yas exhibited at the exposition by Mon- 
arch Machine ‘Tool Co., and the Bailey 
Meter Co. 

Incorporated in the trend toward 
higher gamer is the tendency to 
use higher cutting speeds and feeds, 
influenced to a great extent by the em- 
ployment of various carbides in the 
cutting tools. This development has 
begun what Ralph E. Flanders, presi- 
dent of Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 
and Bryant Chucking Grinder Co., calls 
a revolution in machine-shop processes. 
¢ Permits Faster Feed—A different type 
of production booster is the new Pacific 
Aviation, Inc., Hydromat air-hydraulic 
feed drill-head ey am for multiple 
mounting so that all holes can be drilled 
in a piece simultaneously. The tool ad- 
vances the drill into the work to a preset 
depth and quickly withdraws it. Another 
advance in drilling technique is repre- 
sented in the Republic Drill & Tool Co. 
jet drill whose special design and into- 
the-work coolant circulation permit an 
exceptionally fast feed. 

Aside from the improvements in the 
machine tools themselves, great strides 
have been made in precision gaging, a 


TO IMPROVE CIRCULATION 


Two rail freight problems—how to 
cuculate air in standing refrigerator 
ars, how to precool them before load- 
ig perishables—may find solution 
ith a new device of Preco Fan Co., 

s Angeles. Normally such cars de- 
we power for their wheel by a friction 
vheel drive. Preco’s device consists of 
pulley for the external end of the 
an shaft, a belt and a portable elec- 
i¢ motor which can be attached 
psily to standing cars. 
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COLD ROLLED 
STRIP 


ELECTRICAL 
SHEETS 
AND STRIP 
CLAD METALS 


POLISHED BLUE 
SHEETS 


SEAMLESS TERNE 
ROLL ROOFING 


Follansbee 


COLD ROLLED STRIP 


Today—when every unit coming off your production lines is of 
utmost importance in supplying your markets and establishing 
future business—Follansbee service on Cold Rolled Strip merits 


your attention. 


Check with any Follansbee Office or Sales Agency. You are assured 
on three points—1, Prompt attention to your inquiries .. . 2, 
Faithful performance in meeting shipping schedules . . . 3, Cold 
Rolled Strip which conforms in every respect to the specifications 


accepted. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30, PA, 
Sales Offices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee. Sales Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, Houston, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Nashville, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto & Montreal, Canada. 
Plants —Follansbee, W. Va. and Toronto, O. 


Efficient material movement is 
vital to production economy ... anda 
crane—the right crane—is frequently the 
most effective way to handle incoming 
materials and work in process. Experi- 
ence alone can determine. 


For the past sixty years, industry 
has used Whiting Cranes to raise pro- 
duction hours and reduce costly time 
spent in material handling. Whiting 
experience has demonstrated that it is 
most. economical in the long run if the 
right crane is designed for the job. 
Whiting scientific job analysis and de- 
termination of the duty cycle provides 
equipment specifically job-rated. 


Let the experience of Whiting 
Engineers provide the most efficient crane 
for your plant. Whiting Corporation, 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 


Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit. Les Angeles, New York 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh Sh ~ 
Louis, and Washington, Di CG 
Agents in other principal citien 


Dependable -- Quiet-Running -* Durable 
Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting 


Corporation (Canada) Lid. W ee I i | N [; 
Terente, Ontario. Expert D. re 
Overhead ‘i he A N te y 
Traveling 


136 Liberty St. New Yor 
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development that will reflect 

finished product quality. Indicat 
this trend is the Pratt & Whitney ‘ 
tronic which sorts ball and rolle; 
ings into five size grades, plus und 


over rejects, with a selectivity 40) 
millionths cf 2n inch and a rate « 
a second. 

Through feeler that touch 


bearings as tney roll under it, a V t 
stone bridge type of circuit is act 

to operate, by way of an electro: 
cuit, solenoids which open sti 
direct the balls into the prope 
classification bin. 

Federal Products Corp. also 
electronic sorting and gaging 
ment, as does Jack & Heintz Pr 
Industries, Inc., and Pollak Mfg. 

e New-Type Gages—Sheffield Co 
hibited its mass-production pist: 
diameter gap, and out-of-round 
which uses a photoelectric eve. § 
field, Moore Products Co., and ot 
have developed precision air gag: 
fast and convenient checking of in 
and outside diameters. 

Many small tools were shown at t! 
exposition, and among them wer 
eral innovations. Engis Equipment ( 
has developed a syringe for dispen 
precise amounts of expensive diam 
lapping compound; Chicago Pneumat 
Tool Co. has introduced electric hand 
tools which operate on 360 cycles to 
attain high speed and keep the weig! 
to about half what it would be for ¢! 
same horsepow er and 60-cvcle operation 

Precise Products Co. exhibited a n 
variable-speed fractional horsepower 
grinder that turns up to 40,000 rpm 
Garfield Engineering Corp. has intr 
duced a new floating ball hydraulic wor 
holder with an arm movable to an) 
position. American Saw Mill Machin- 
ery Co. has developed a lightweight 
magnesium-casting power. saw, which 
will handle all the wood cutting in- 
volved in house construction work 
SkilSaw, Inc., has brought out a few 
portable saw for the same purposeand 
it is designed for attachment of power 
hand ‘saws of different sizes instead of 
having a built-in motor. 

e New Color Technique—Some of the 
tool engineers at the show were inter 
ested in Effco Products Co.’s pad 
tracing paper with three integral fol , 
under scales to permit accurate penc! 
sketching in the shop without aid 
T-square, triangles, or rule. 

Business executives who use 
four-color charts or displays wer« 
tracted by a new technique exhil ted 
by General Aniline & Film Corp. Wit 
its Ozaloid machine for reproduci 
engineering drawings, a 30x40-in. f 
color reproduction is produced f 
color separation positives by making 
red, blue, and yellow transparencies and 
overlaying these. After the positives 
have been made, the color prints can b 
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smed out in ten minutes at a cost of 


Y danagement saw at the show a new 
»oduction-control tool in the Visi-Trol 
hoard. Plastic strips in different colors 
bre sna into horizontal channels to 
show the roduction status of several 
tems against scheduled production. 
Numbers and letters are applied simi- 
rly to give other information. 


ALARIA CURE REPORTED 


Scores of laboratories worked for the 
past four years to test almost 15,000 
new chemical componds in a gigantic 
arch for drugs that will cure malaria. 
But the $7,000,000 cost of this Office 
of Scientific Research & Development 
program seems to have been a high- 
return investment. The findings promise 
eventual eradication of a plague which 
afiects 800,000,000 of the earth’s popu- 
Jation 

It was revealed at the spring meeting 
of the American Chemical Society in 
Atlantic City last week that some of 
the new drugs will cure relapsing, or 
vivax, malaria, the most serious form 
of the disease, and will completely sup- 
press the nonrelapsing type, known as 
faciparium. 

Chemically related to the German 
synthetic antimalaria plasmochin, or 
pamaquin, the new curatives are deriva- 
tives of a group of compounds known 
3s Saminoquinolines. Three are rated 
4 important by Dr. James A. Shannon 
of the Dept. of Medicine, New York 
University They are cloroquin, oxy- 
loroquin, and paludrine. Each appears 
uficiently potent and nontoxic to sup- 
press malaria completely in single-well- 
olerated doses. 

There is only one doubtful element 
m this promising picture. It remains 

be demonstrated that the compounds 
do not cause hemolytic anemias 


IANT PLANE NEAR FLIGHT 


New queen of the skies by a wide 
margin, the 90-ton Lockheed Constitu- 
ton (BW—Jul.28’45,p32) nears the end 
of the production line and is scheduled 
0 try its wings for the Navy in May or 
arly June. 

Nearly twice the size of the Constel- 
ition and bigger than the famous B-19, 
orld’s largest bomber, the ship will 
aty 150 passengers in its double-deck 

selage. Powered by four Pratt & 
Vhitney Wasp Major 28-cylinder 
adial engines, the Constitution will 

tve between 12,000 hp. and 14,000 
p. will cruise 300 m.p.h., and will 
ange 6,000 miles. Wing tip to wing 
ip, the transport will measure 200 ft., 
ind it will extend 155 ft. from nose to 
hil. A mate of the ship is reported 
Inder construction for completion this 


all. 
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Main Street means 
the new roof over your head 


At this moment, Main Street 
rumbles with trainloads of logs 
and finished lumber, framing, sid- 
ing, shingles, flooring, wonder- 
working plywood and other build- 
ing materials for that home you 
plan to build. Your lumber won’t 
arrive tomorrow, verhaps.. . but 
it’s on the way! . 

Because the N. P. is privileged 
to help turn Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho trees into homes for the 


nation, Montana and Minnesota 
minerals into tools, plumbing and 
hardware, and Northwest farm 
products into bread and butter, 
we know how richly America is 
served by the great community 
that we call Main Street. It is our 
purpose to give that community, 
and its far-flung customers and 
suppliers, reliable transportation. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


ews KAYDUN ® 


MUSKEGON + MECHIGAN  .- 


s 
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FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND 


Smooth rolling 
For Yoder 
Roll Formers 


T’S a rugged business these Yoder Roll 

Forming Machines are in! They take 
flat, heavy gauge metal strips and form 
them into modern moldings, tubular and 
angular shapes. Under the terrific loads 
required in the forming operations, roll 
shafts must operate smoothly. This calls 
for precision bearings of extreme rugged- 
ness. Husky KAYDON Journal Roller Bearings 
meet these requirements. 

In many types of heavy-duty machinery 
for metal working industries, steel mills, 
paper mills . . . heavy oil-field and con- 
struction machinery, and similar equip- 
ment, KAYDON is helping engineers to im- 
prove performance thru advanced bearing 
applications. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
4 INCH BORE TO 120 INCH OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


KAYOOR Journal 
Roller Bearings, 
rotating on har- 
dened sleeves, 
keyed to the roll 
shofts, solve this 
difficult bearing 
problem. 


sav 


BY///// 2207 


Counsel in confidence with KAYDON. Capacity now available for 


all sizes and types of KAYDON bearings . . 


. and for atmospheric 


controlled heat treating, precision heat treating, salt-bath and 
sub-zero conditioning and treatment, microscopy, physical 
testing and metallurgical laboratory services. 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller + Taper Roller 
™ Ball Radial . 
Roller Radial - 


Ball Thrust 
Roller Thrust 


NGINEERING CORP. 


| 


NEW PRODUCTS 


eal 


Featherweight Foamboard 


Rated high as a heat and noi.- jp 
sulating material and weighing bu: | ¢ 
m 
3 Ib. a cubic foot, the new Foam|oard 
resembles dried natural sponge when 
cut into slabs. The low-cost mate: 
which it is made are mechanical); 
foamed in an aqueous solution and ¢! 


dried to become water-insoluble, non 
flammable, and resistant to fungi and 
other destructive agents. Since the ceil 
are in large part interconnected, the 
material will absorb liquids when im- 
mersed. 

Foster D. Snell, Inc., 305 Washing- 
ton St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y., which de 
veloped the material, reports that a quar 
ter’s worth of glue is the principal ra 
ingredient required to make more tha 
a cubic foot of it. But the foam ma 
have compounded with it synthetic ru! 
ber, asphalt, wood or glass fibers, and 
other materials to attain special prop 
erties. The size of the air cells is vari 
able over a wide range by simple change 
in the manufacturing process, 


Two Aids for Draftsmen 


Two new instruments to save the 
draftsman’s time have been devised bi 
Jolgorukov Mfg. Co., Washingtor 


One is a Hatch-Liner for rapid, unifor 
section lining. It consists of a 45° Ple: 
iglas triangle and an irregular octag 
onal-shaped piece which fits into the 
central opening of the triangle. B 
sliding this piece from left to right 
against the side of the triangle openin: 
and then moving the triangle to the 
right until it is stopped by the piect 
the triangle is shifted for regular spa 
ing of the lines. Four spacings are 0d 
tained by turning the piece. 


The other time saver is a transparent 
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Hear your favorite program 24,000 years... 


FR on the extra power 
x produced when 2 
boilers replaced 6 


I. PLACE of six boilers, a big eastern power 
company is now installing two. These two 
modern boilers occupy no more floor space 
than the original six . . . and actually burn 
less coal! Yet they'll generate nearly twice 
as much steam . . . help produce far more 
electric. power. Enough more each hour to 
run 625,000 radios— enough more to let 
you hear your favorite half-hour radio show 
every week for 24,038 years! 

This B&W boiler installation typifies the 
progress that has been made during recent 


years in raising steam generating efficiency, 
while saving fuel and space. It helps explain 
why progressive power companies are today 
giving consumers twice as much electricity 
as they got for the same money just twenty 
years ago! 

But progressive engineering at B&W goes 
beyond equipment for producing low-cost 
steam in central stations, industrial plants 
and ships of all types. B&W, old in experi- 
ence, has pioneered important advances in 
many other fields, too. Yet B&W is still 
young enough to have new ideas . . . for 
engineers of all industries, in connection 
with present problems or future plans. 


Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for Marine 
Service ... Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Superheaters . . . Econo- 
mizers .. . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized-Coal Equipment . . . 
Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas and Maultifuel Burners 
++» Seamless and Welded Tubes and Pipe .. . Refractories... 
Process Equipment. 


BABCOCK 2 WILCOX 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
85 LIBERTY STREET * NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE COMPANY 


SEAMLESS TUBE DIVISION: ® WELDED TUBE DIVISION: 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. ALLIANCE OHIO 


THE CONTAINER IS 
ae 
i 


GENERALLY.... 


NEW 
“GENERALIFT” PALLETS 


Millions of pallets were used 
by the armed forces. They 
saved from 50% to 90% in 
materials handling. We are 
now in full production of pal- 
lets for all industry. Our engi- 
neers will design a pallet best 


suited to your specific needs. 
Write today for Pallet Book. 


Write today for your 
free copy of booklet on 
GENERAL’s!" Part of the 
Product” Plan. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
General sox comPANy 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwavkee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendoa. 

Conti tal Box Company, inc: 

Heuston, Dalias. 
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.» NATURALLY 


Consider the Clam 


—nature provides it with a sturdy, 
streamlined shell perfectly designed 
to meet the rigors and hazards of 
undersea life. General Engineered 
Shipping Containers are also espe- 
cially designed for the product—and 
for the need. They're also actually a 
“Part of the Product.” 

They’re lightweight and compact 
—no space is wasted. They're extra 
strong for positive protection. 

Whatever your product may be, 
our engineers will be glad to help 
you design a better container for 
the more economical shipment of 
that product. They have had many 
years of experience in designing 
wirebounds, corrugated, and com- 
bination wood and corrugated con- 
tainers—-for practically all types of 
products. 

Write today. Let us show you how 


General’s “Part of the Product” Pian 
can speed production and cut costs. 


the produce 


Slot-Letter, a rectangular Plexigla, piece. 
with a three-width slot through \ hic) 
free-hand lettering is done with thc 44 
of engraved inclination reference | ine, 


Canned First-Aid Heat 


Not much larger than a cigarette 
case, the 22-0z. Redi-Heat block gen. 
erates “water-bottle” heat in 60 second; 
for first-aid treatment of victims of 
shock or other injury. Introduced } 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh 
Pa., it consists of a block of lighty eight 
metal incased in a special cover and 
containing a replaceable heating charge 
in a sealed metal cylinder. The non. 
deteriorating charge, a newly developed 
chemical compound, is triggered by 
releasing a spring-loaded lever. 


Easy-On Ceramic Flooring 


Sparamics are ceramic mosaic tiles 
mounted face up on 12 by 24-in. thin 
plastic sheets which are laid in adhesive 
applied to a sub-floor, in the manner of 
linoleum blocks. After the shects are 
pressed down with the foot, the open. 
ings between the tiles are filled with 
grouting cement and the job is done. 

The material is designed to eliminate 
the weight and thickness of the cus 
tomary cement setting bed for cerami 
tiles, reducing the load on the structure 
and perhaps making the new flooring 
usable in elevators, railway cars, and 
buses, and as a new surface for old wood 
or concrete floors. 


Milling by Weight 


After a connecting rod has been 
milled for balance, the ends are weighed 
while the rod is still held in the nev 
special-purpose machine developed b 
Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., 5400 


E. Lafayette, Detroit 7, Mich. The rod 
holding fixture is attached to two scale: 
that register overweight, and the dept! 
of cut is predetermined by adjusting 
handwheels so that the readings core 
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Chicago and Northern Illinois 
,- a Great Financial Center 


— ranks as the third financial center of the 
world. 


Debits of reporting banks here amounted to 75 billion 
dollars in 1945. With deposits of approximately 9 billion 
dollars, the banks in Chicago and Northern Illinois are 
prepared today to meet the financial requirements of any 
sound enterprise. 


War production greatly increased the financial impor- 
tance of this area and provided a broader base for future 
expansion. Here the Federal Government itself invested 
more than a billion dollars in new plants and equipment— 
more than in any other industrial area. Most of these 
modern, efficient facilities are now occupied and active 
in peacetime production, 

Neither the war—nor the peace—subjected Chicag 
and Northern Illinois to the industrial dislocations « 
perienced by many other sections of the nation. For 
reconversion to peace, 93 per cent of industry required 
few production changes. 


) 


To the needs of producers and distributors of good 
bankers of Chicago and Northern Illinois today bring the 
traditional vision and knowledge which have been 
portant factors in the growth of this trade center. These 
commercial and investment bankers are organized to 
provide the resources and special service to meet sou: 
financial requirements of all industry developing wit! 
this area. 

Industry finds here the people and the facilities to help 
solve its financial problems, whether the needs be for 
additional working capital, funded securities, or equit 
money through sale of stock. Here are located the ma 
offices of many of the nation’s most active underwriter 
and distributors of investment securities. In 1945 issues 
underwritten by these firms totalled approximately a ¢! 
of all corporate and municipal debt obligations in the 
United States. 


Bankers in Chicago and Northern Illinois wil! nor 
only handle the underwritings of large and small busines 
but will provide accurate, up-to-the-minute information 
On your export problems, advise you concerning your 
investment portfolio, and act in varied trust capacities 
For your long range future, this evenly balanced eco- 
nomic area, the center of all Middle Western trade, pro- 
vides outstanding advantages. You are invited to investi- 
gate them in detail, and to call upon us for factual and 
confidential information. This service is without charge. 


industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages e Railroad Center of the United States e World Airport e« Inland 

Waterways e Geographical Center of U. S. Population e Great Financial Center e The “Great Central Market” « Food Producing and 

Processing Center @ Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing e Good Labor Relations Record ¢ 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power « Tremen- 
dous Coal Reserves « Abundant Gas and Oil « Good Government e Good Living 


This is the seventh of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. 
For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ulinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ® PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY @ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Photo courtesy of Marlin-Rockwell Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 


The brush that joined 
the exclusive “400” Club 


Any tool that can 
improve produc- 
tion on any opera- 
tion by 400% is 
entitled to a place 
among industry's upper crust— 
which is a great deal more 
significant honor than that 
envisioned by Ward McAllister 
when he originated his famous 
“400”. 


Such a tool is the Osborn 
Monitor Wheel, shown above 
deburring and removing sharp 
edges on the outside of ball 
bearing separators, while a 
group of Osborn Ringlocks fin- 
ish the inside diameter at the 
same time. One operation there- 


by replaces two much slower 
ones and results in much finer, 
more uniform work and better- 
performing parts. 

In industry after industry, 
there’s hardly a product (or a 
material!) which cannot be made 
better by the correct use of brush- 
ing tools and new brushing tech- 
niques developed by Osborn, 
50-year pioneer in the field. 

Let us show you how you can 
cut costs and get a better-per- 
forming, better-looking, better- 
selling product. We'll send a 
trained field engineer to make a 
study of your present or pro- 
jected operations—without ob- 
ligation, of course. 


JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


spond with those on the scales 

the starter button is pressed, th 
necting rod is automatically clam 
the fixture, the two milling un 
vance against their adjusted solid 
and the cutters feed into the work 
As the cutters pull back, the 

clamps release and the rod hang 
in the scales, giving an immediate 
on the accuracy of the cutting op¢ 


Permanent Beam Jack 


The new Perma-Jack not only e 

sagging floor beams but remains in place 
as a fixed support. Developed by Perma 
Jack Corp., Cleveland, it is a 4)-lb, 
enameled, telescoping tubular ste! 
jack-and-post, with holes and pins per 
mitting adjustment to any height be 
tween 4 ft. 10 in. and 8 ft. |! 
A square-thread screw operating in the 
top tube section is designed to lift cight 
tons, and a roller thrust-bearing unde: 
the steel plate atop the jack cuts screy 
up friction for easier operation. 


THINGS TO COME 


Developed in Sweden, a new 
gadget for automobile engines in- 
jects steam into the fuel-air mix- 
ture as a combustion coolant 
Credited with cutting fuel costs 
10 to 12%, the steam is gener 
ated by exhaust heat and enters 
the fuel as it leaves the carburetor. 


eA necessary accessory in the 
care of babies, the safety pin be- 
comes a dangerous instrument 
when the infant puts it into his 
mouth. But a Portland (Ore.) in- 
ventor thinks he has the means of 
preventing babies from swallow- 
ing pins. It is nothing more than 
a chain that connects two pins to- 
gether. 


e Clear, contrasty blueprints from 
pencil drawings are on the way, 
a development that often will 
save the many man-hours spent in 
retracing drawings in ink. This 
improvement comes from the ap- 
plication of a water solution of 
Syton, a modified silica product, 
to the base paper before coating 
with light-sensitive materials. 


e When New York City’s big new 
Idlewild Airport goes into service, 
pilots coming in for a soupy 
weather landing will steer their 
planes safely between walls of light 
shooting skyward from the edges 
of the runway. This and other 
new landing aids will bring com 
mercial flying nearer to its goa 
of all-weather operation. 


a 
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FI N AN C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 114) 


Budd Plans a Welding Job 


This time it’s the fusion of his two companies into a single 
‘orporate structure. Proposal rouses investor interest and under- 
scores what veteran industrialist has accomplished since 1912. 


For years, Wall Street has character- 
ied the two companies controlled by 
Edward G. Budd of Philadelphia as top- 
notch producers handicapped by an 
awkward corporate structure and a short- 
age of cash. 

Traders combing the stock list for 
sleepers often have paused at the name 
of E. G. Budd Mfg. Co. or Budd Wheel 
Co, and then passed on, figuring that 
the companies’ financing problems were 
too complicated to make their stocks a 
good buy. ; 
«Merger Proposed—Consequently, in- 
vestors pricked up their ears at once 
when Budd recently announced a plan 
for merging the two companies into a 
single corporation. 

If stockholders approve when they 
yote on the proposition, June 11, the 
new corporation—to be known simply 
as the Budd Co.—will be authorized to 
issue 4,000,000 common shares. Of this 
total, 2,682,791 would be passed out on 
a share-for-share basis to stockholders in 
the two existing companies. Preferred 
stockholders in Budd Mfg. would keep 
their prior position, getting about 143,- 
000 preferred shares in the new com- 


any. 
aw They Compare—The decision to 
propose a share-for-share exchange in- 


Men 


A study in austere dignity, this is 
Edward G. Budd's “official” photo- 
graph—the one he favors for publicity. 
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volved a good deal of crystal ball reading 
on the part of Budd’s directors, as well 
as a certain amount of arbitrariness. 
Budd Mfg. apparently has better earn- 
ings prospects in the immediate future, 
but Budd Wheel has a higher book 
value per share and usually brings a 
better price on the Stock Exchange. 
The wheel company also has a better 
dividend record. Budd Mfg. passed its 
dividend every year from 193] through 
1944. Budd Wheel skipped only six 
years during the same period, 1932-1935 
and 1938 and 1939. 

In addition to the common stock 
offered for exchange, the new Budd Co. 
will sell 537,000 shares, offering them 
first to the stockholders at about 20% 
off the going market price. The pros- 
pect of getting salable rights immedi- 
ately after the merger may do a lot to 
sweeten the proposition from the stock- 
holder’s viewpoint. 

e Unsecured Debentures—The company 
also will sell approximately $30,000,000 
worth of unsecured debentures. With 
the proceeds of the new financing it will 
retire $4,000,000 in 23% notes of Budd 
Wheel, and a $15,000,000 Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. loan and a $5,000,- 
000 bank loan, both owned by Budd 
Mfg. Another $11,000,000 will go for 
new machinery and equipment. The 
balance will be added to working capital. 

Directors estimate that the new com- 
pany may do an annual business of 
about $200,000,000 for the next few 
years. This would break down into 
about $125,000,000 automotive, $50,- 
000,000 railroad passenger cars, and 
$25,000,000 miscellaneous, including 
agricultural implements and contract 
work on heat induction. At the mo- 
ment, Budd Mfg. has about $127,000,- 
000 ir unfilled orders on its books, 
Budd Wheel $23,000,000. 
eA Long Way—All this means that 
E. G. Budd, Sr., has come a long way 
since 1912, when he took his savings 
and set up E. G. Budd Mfg. Co., in the 
Kensington section of Philadelphia, a 
couple of miles from today’s main plant. 
The shop in those days was so small 
that Budd had to rent a canvas tent and 
pitch it in a nearby lot to store steel 
supplies. 

Almost as soon as he started, Budd 
hooked on to the rapidly rising kite 
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and Frick-Freezers 


Millions of pounds of 
fresh foods are quick- 
frozen every day, in seas- 
on, with Frick Equipment. 

Why? Because,Frick-Freez 
ing Systems handle’ ANY 


3 foods, either loose or in boxes, 


in batches or continuously, 
with the least effort and with 


» the most dependable results. 


Frick-Freezers use a blast of 
very cold air—down to 60° 
below zero if necessary. Air at 
such low temperatures can 


<: hold so little moisture, and the 
2 freezing is so rapid, that foods 


retain their original weight, 
appearance, and flavor most 
fully when frozen the Frick way. 

et full information now on 


) Below: Frick-Freezers Use Either Push 


Trucks or Conveyors. 
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} Vital Sup 
2 Valuable 
3 Competitors 


©@ Here's information with real 
money-making value for every busi- 
nessman who will use it. These lists 
show detailed items in each cargo, 
names of consignees, names of ves- 
sels and ports of origin of all ocean 
cargoes arriving at the Port of New 
York. All general and bulk cargoes 
afloat consigned to our principal 
Atlantic ports are also listed each 
day. 
An invaluable aid to — 

Vv MANUFACTURERS—as a daily guide to 
sources of raw materials. 

V WAREHOUSEMEN and TRANSPORTERS 
—as a source of daily business with im- 
porters. 

V IMPORTERS and BUSINESSMEN — as a 
daily guide to competitors’ activities in 
foreign trade. 

EVERY MEMBER of YOUR OWN STAFF 
—as a daily check-list of sales leads and 
supply sources. 


This is but one of the many exclu- 
sive money-making features to be 
found every day in the Journal of 
Commerce. The coupon below will 
start your business-sparking subscrip- 
tion immediately. Gend it in today. 


Journal of Lommerce 
63 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Please enter our order for . . . subscriptions to 


1 year 
the Journal of Commerce for > meache 


a 

(1 yr., $20 — 3 months, $6.) 
Nome of Pim. .ccccccccccccosceceqecceccs 
Porsom Receiving «2. .0cceccsccsceccecsccess 


- 


"(Zome No) 
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The war years saw an absence of 
the 1917-18 silk shirt buying wave 
and a spread of “Yankee thrift.” This 
time, as armament expenditures be- 
gan to swell pay envelopes, the rate 
of savings also rose. By 1942 savings 
were absorbing 25% of all spendable 
inconie after taxes, as against 1939's 
5% rate. In the second quarter of 
1945 the rate went up to more than 
30%. Since then the trend has been 
downward. Now believed to be 
around 15%, the rate is expected to 
drop further from here on because of 


The 15 Largest Mutual Savings Banks 


rising living costs and the retu:, of 
more and more peace goods tv the | 
counters. 

It will take some time, how o\¢; 
to spend the savings of war! a 
Note below, for example, the | 945 
deposit expansion disclosed by the 
American Banker's current list 0+ the 
nation’s 15 largest mutual ig 
banks. At the end of 1945, tl i0) 
largest mutual savings banks reported 
almost $10,900,000,000 of deposits. 
and deposits of all such banks totaled 
$15,400,000,000. 


Rank Bank Rank 
Jan. I ‘Semmes aa —Deposits fon |. 
1946 Jan. 1, 1946 Jan. 1, 1945 1945 
- Bowery Sevings (1, T.)< dccscecccccs. $589,192,000 $535,445,000  ] 
2 Philadelphia Savings Fund............ 542,091,000 471,737,000 2 
3 Emigrant Industrial (N. Y.).......... 463,005,000 425,569,000 
4 Dime Savings (Bklyn., N. Y.).. ..... 345,831,000 288,569,000 4 
5 Williamsburgh Savings (Bklyn., N. Y.). 316,475,000 275,353,000 
6 East River Savings (N. Y.)........... 246,498,000 214,742,000 
7 Bee Dee BON (PT. FT.) 6 oon 5 veo 246,250,000 218,746,000 6 
@ Gee DOWN OF. EPs ce cece ees 244,702,000 213,944,000 § 
eo 6k ere eee 236,250,000 187,190,000 11 
10 Lincoln Savings (Bklyn., N. Y.)...... 235,920,000 192,870,000 10 
Il Bank for Sevings (N. Y.)............ 233,462,000 206,449,000 9 
12 East New York Savings (Bklyn., N. Y.). 211,441,000 165,020,000 15 
13 Greenwich Savings (N. Y.).......... 207,098,000 181,110,000 12 
14 Seamen’s Bank for Savings (N. Y.).... 194,296,000 175,135,000 13 
15 Union Dime Savings (N. Y.)........ 190,644,000 168,303,000 14 


of the automobile industry. Car bodies 
then were made of wood, following the 
old carriage makers’ designs. Budd 
began experimenting with steel bodies, 
got his first order from General Motors, 
and by 1915 had the Dodge brothers 
as major customers. 

e Proving a Point—The first World 
War gave the company a boost with 
orders for helmets, field kitchens, 
bombs, shells, and similar items. When 
the war ended, Budd went back to the 
business of breaking down the resist- 
ance to steel automobile bodies. He 
staged the famous stunt of putting an 
elephant on top of one of his steel 
bodies, daring wooden body makers to 
try it. Then he rolled steel cars down 
embankments, and had them driven 
away. The result was an increasing 
stream of orders from the big automo- 
bile manufacturers. 

Meanwhile, Budd had organized the 
Budd Wheel Corp., in Philadelphia, to 
make and put over the steel disk wheel. 
Reorganized as Budd Wheel Co., in 
Detroit, this company later brought out 
steel spoke wheels and began building 
up a solid business in wheels, hubs, 
brakes, and brake drums. 

e Railroad Cars—During the great de- 
pression, Budd began to work on rail- 
road cars, concentrating on lightweight 


design and the use of stainless steel 

His first sale in this line was the 
famous Burlington Zephyr, bought b 
Ralph Budd (no relation), president of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quing 
Since then, Budd has sold 47 complete 
trains to 14 railroads. 

During the war, the Budd companie: 
were loaded with military contracts. 
Their products included wheels, light 
weight superstructure for Navy vessels, 
artillery shells, fragmentation bombs. 

Now that the war is over, Budd is 
again angling for his old automotig 
business, but the pride of his heart just 
now is the stainless steel railway car. 
e Government Plant Leased—W ith thi 
in mind, he took a five-year lease on the 
huge government-owned Red _Liog 
plant, near Philadelphia, which he ope: 
ated during the war (BW —TJul.1445 
p68). The plant now is scheduled t 
turn out two railroad cars a day and 
about 100 truck trailers a week. At pres 
ent, there is plenty of business on the 
company’s books to keep up this rate 
Budd Mfg. reports that it has orders fo 


more railway cars than it built in its ev- 
tire prewar history, and that it has thres 


times its prewar average of orders 
automobile bodies. 
Although Budd has eee th 


public to come in with him—via stoc 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND TURNS THE JEEP’ UPSIDE DOWN 


SO YOU CAN SEE WHAT MAKES IT “TICK” 


REAR AXLE 
... drives the “Jeep” 
at 60 in 2-wheel 
drive, teams with the 
front-drive axle for 
tough jobs. 


POWER TAKE-OFF 


... at center furnishes 
power for compressor 
or generator mounted 
in “Jeep.” 


FRONT DRIVE AXLE 


... gives extra traction 
and pulling power 
when you shift to 
4-wheel - drive. 


POWER TAKE-OFF 


++. at front can 
Operate power 
winch, blower or 
high-pressure cea- 
trifugal pump. 


SPRINGS AND 
SHOCK ABSORBERS 


... engineered for 


POWER TAKE-OFF 


... at rear furnishes power 


TRANSFER CASE 
AND TRANSMISSION 


-+. give wi 
range—6 speeds 
forward, 2 reverse. 


de military “Jeep.” 


*JEEP’ ENGINE 


... power heart of 


easier riding. 


the world - famous 


for spline or pulley drive. 


Look under the Universal “Jeep” and you'll see why 
it has pulling power surpassing anything its size, plus 
versatility no other vehicle matches. You'll see why 
it will pay you to...GET A “JEEP.” 

The power heart of the “Jeep” is the mighty 
Willys-Overland “Jeep” Engine, proved by billions of 
miles of driving in military “Jeeps” the world over. 

To get the fullest use of that surging power, the 
“Jeep” has two driving axles—front and rear—and 
a transfer gear giving instant choice of 2-wheel or 
4-wheel drive, and speed range from 2 to 60 mph. 

Its power-take-off points—front, center and rear 
—make the “Jeep” a highly efficient mobile power 
unit that takes power to the job, on or off the 


road. All this you get, when you...GET A “JEEP.” 

The versatility of the “Jeep” fits it for a thousand 
uses—as a truck, light tractor, runabout, a complete 
standby power unit for industry. 

If you need a vehicle to tow factory trailers... 
deliver men, tools and power anywhere, despite 
weather and roads...serve as a pick-up truck and 
runabout—GET A “JEEP.” 

Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


“L use it as 


Corporate and Public 
Financing 


Underwriter and Distributor 


The ae 
FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


New York Boston CuHIcaco 

100 Broapway One Feperat Street 231 So, La Saute Sr. 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE RUTLAND SAN FRANCISCO SPRINGFIELD 


purchases—he still is the domi: »} 
ure in both companies. At the age « 
75, he puts in a full working ds 
only half an hour for lunch. 

© Unafraid of a Fight—Temp: ame, 
tally, Budd is a textbook exampl: of th, 
popular idea of an old school | 
man. He is headstrong, sure of !) jn s¢' 
not afraid of a fight, and not afraid 
risk money on a new product. 

For years he clung to a hich «3 
collar, similar to the type favored } 
President Hoover. Today, his collar } 
come down a little in altitude, byt » 
still is just as stiff. 

During the war, he was one of the 
most outspoken opponents of renegot:. 
ation of government contracts. 
e Labor Relations—In labor relation; 
Budd’s individualistic approach ha 
sometimes set off fireworks. He know: 
most of his older workers by name and 
often stops to speak with them in th: 
“nonge While many employees regar( 

im with something close to reverence, 
his tactics have not aroused a simila: 
enthusiasm in unions that have tried to 
organize Budd plants. 

In 1933-1934, the A.F.L. tried to 
organize some of his workers, and the 
result was a_ strike, running from 
November to March, that attracted na. 
tional attention. Again, in May, 1944. 
he tangled with the National Labor fi rec 
Relations Board, which had obtained sf, jim 
court order requiring him to dissolve Mil gord 
company union that dated back to 1953. iby, 7 
e NLRB Loses—Budd posted the notic: Eves 
of the decision, as required by the court, hint 
and then sent a letter to each worker MR. p 
pointing out that wages had almost ing, 
tripled under the company union, ani fy. ¢ 
declaring that he would be happy ti... “ 
deal with an independent union. The... in 
NLRB promptly took the case back MM incci 
into court and lost. ren 

Today, all of Budd’s plants are union- Hip oy 
ized, but two of the four unions ar 0¢ . 
independents. 


Michig 


from 
Hausst 
BACK TO THE TOP genera 


from | 

Amadeo Peter Giannini’s California Hi, py 
banking stalwart, Bank of Americ Mf yrotes 
N. T. & S. A., has done it again. Fo: Mb oublic 
the second time within six month Mon its 
(BW-—Jan.19’46,p63), it has succeeded H nounc 
in toppling New York’s Chase Nationa I ayplic 
Bank from its once-impregnable pos: BR newin 
tion on top of the banking heap. 00M cjeare 
Mar. 31, 1946, “A. P.’s” favorite child Wa 
again became the world’s largest non Hi that ( 
government banking institution. — Bthan | 

On that date Bank of America cou! Hii to do. 
boast of deposits of $5,231,000,000, 2M on th 
total only some $108,000,000 less than Hi exami 
was disclosed at the 1945 year-end Hi that ¢ 
Chase, however, owing to its larg! Hi disclo 
percentage of war loan deposits, 10s Hare ep 
some $600,000,000. in the 1946 fist ea | 
quarter, and by Mar. 31 its deposits HJ most 
had shrunk to $5,140,000,000. altho 
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Dhio Is Adamant 


Benguet decision noted by 
inderwriters as latest instance 
sf state Commissions’ growing 
sndency to show their teeth. 


Investment bankers were reflecting 

rlumly this week on the refusal of the 
Yhio Division of Securities to back 
town from the. stand that it has taken 
yainst the proposed sale of Benguet 
‘onsolidated Mining Co. stock by 
len & Co., New York (BW—Apr.13 
46,p50). 
A Growing Tendency—While most 
nderwriters don’t care particularly what 
appens to Benguet, none of them likes 
he growing tendency on the part of 
tate authorities to clamp down on 
offerings of speculative issues. 

Ordinarily, an investment house fig- 
wes that if it can get an issue through 
he Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion it is in the clear, but lately more 
and more state commissions have been 
tuking a hardboiled stand. 

In the second offering of Kaiser- 
Frazer stock, for instance, Ohio and 
lichigan permitted no sales, and Indi- 
na required sales to be in 100-share lots 
to limit “the sale to those who can 

aford to take the risk” (BW—Feb.2 

'46,p70). 

eEven Tougher—In the Benguet case, 

Jhio was even tougher. First, the Secur- 
ities Division asked the underwriters to 
withdraw their application, declaring 
that the proposed price of $4 a share 
was “grossly unfair” and would yield 
the investment house profits “of an un- 
conscionable character.” 

According to the division’s estimate, 
Benguet stock has a book value of only 
9¢ to 10¢ a share. Allen & Co., buying 
from family trusts set up by John W. 
Haussermann, Benguet’s president and 
general manager, paid — ranging 
fom $1.70 to $2.10 a share. 
¢ Public Hearing—When Allen & Co. 
protested, the Securities Division held a 
public hearing, Apr. 8, and stood pat 
on its decision. Allen & Co. then an- 
nounced that it was withdrawing the 

§ pplication “without prejudice” to re- 
}newing it when the listing of the stock 
cleared the SEC. 

Wall Street was quick to point out 
that Ohio’s action went much farther 
than anything the SEC is empowered 
todo. Under the law, SEC cannot pass 
on the merits of an issue. It simply 
examines the registration to make sure 
that there has been a full and accurate 
disclosure of the information investors 
are entitled to have. 

*A Freer Hand—Securities officials in 
most states have a much freer hand, 


s or forms, rely on Hammermill 
business use. Choose from among 
pleasing, sharply defined colors in 


ee 


on a 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
I'd like to see the new color range and quality of Hammermill Bond. Please send 


although ordinarily they don’t ban an 


946 
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me—free—a copy of your new sample book. 


Position ___ 
(Please write on, or attach to, your business letterhead) 


Name 


7 


——— 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS AKRON CONCORD DULUTH 


yg QQ eee 


Financing for 
Medium-Sized Companies 


Larger companies generally enjoy the advantages of wide public markets for 
their securities. Today there is a growing recognition of the attractive invest- 
ment possibilities provided by the securities of medium-sized corporations. 
Owners of such businesses and corporation executives are invited to commu- 
nicate with us when they desire to establish a public market for their securi- 
ties . . . to increase working capital . . . to expand plant capacities .. . to 
refund outstanding obligations. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis have long been identified with the sound 
financial growth of many of the country’s important corporations. This expe- 
rience enables us to provide helpful advice in the arrangement of proper 
financing for medium-sized companies as well. Our large retail organization 
in 23 offices located in 11 States assures excellent distribution. 


Inquiries are invited. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


LYNN PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD ST. PAUL WORCESTER 


ELMIRA GRAND RAPIDS HARTFORD 


| 


i securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


April 10, 1946 


379,894 Shares* 
National Distillers Products 


Corporation 


Common Stock 


(Without Par Value) 


“Subscription Warrants for these shares were issued to the holders of the 
Common Stock of the Corporation and upon the exercise of such Subscription 
Warrants 364,095 shares were subscribed for. The remaining unsubscribed 
shares were purchased by the Underwriters, severally, and have been sold. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Hayden, Stone & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. W.C. Langley &Co. Lehman Brothers 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 


THE “VANDERBILT” SET 


Hollywood, long adept at making 
metaphorical coaches out of pump. 
kins, now demonstrates that what 
glitters on the silver screen sometinx 
really is “gold.” Out of panels and 
carvings that once graced the famo 
Vanderbilt mansion in New York. 
workers at Paramount studio « 
struct (above) a luxurious hotel lobby 
for a new film. When the mansion 
was torn down to make way for 
commercial building, Paramount, 
the midst of a materials shortag 
snapped up ballroom, dining room, 
and study interiors for some $35,(i 
to provide a movie set of bona fide 
—and economical—glamour. 


issue except where some question of 
fraud is involved. If state commissi 
want to be tough, a literal interpretation 
of blue sky laws usually gives them 
enough authority to make things cv 
tremely uncomfortable for the under- 
writers. 

One reason for the rumpus over Ben- 
guet probably is the attention that sales 
of shady Canadian gold mining stocks 
have attracted recently. Ohio has been 
going after the Canadian bucketeers 
tooth and nail. It has issued more than 
40 orders to stop selling stock and h 
managed to get two or three Canadian 
operators indicted for violation of the 
state blue sky laws. 

e No Wildcat—Bengucet, however, is! 
wildcat operation. Before the war, 
rated as one of the biggest gold pro- 
ducers in the United States and ts 
possessions. 

The first workings on the Benguet 


properties grew out of the spare-tinc 
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sspecting carried on by ex-miners who 
sat to the Philippines with the Amer- 
Army. Some of the best veins were 
red by tracing down the primi- 
mines that the Legh Mating Igor- 

ss had been working for years, long 
the Americans came into the 


Around 1900, the first Benguet com- 
was formed by M. A. Clark, Manila 
»jnessman, nicknamed Candy Clark 
cause he owned a popular sweet shop 
Manila. 
Too Near the Creek—For a while, 
nguet was a favorite speculation with 
imericans in Manila and Baguio, but 
company came to grief when it 
ilt its plant too close to the creek 
it used to generate water power. 
he creek flooded and destroyed the 
ant. Not long after the washout the 
pmpany went broke. 
Haussermann, a Manila lawyer who 
iso had come out to the Philippines 
ith the American Army, took over 
1e company around 1915, reorganized 
_and built a new plant above the flood 
ne. From then on, the company did 
ell, and it later acquired a number of 
ther mines in the Philippines, includ- 
ig the Balatock Mining Co., which be- 
me the largest gold-producing mine 
the islands. 
Employed Thousands—Besides gold, 
Benguet turns out silver and chromite. 
ye time of the Japanese invasion, it 
ployed about 10,000 miners, mostly 
sorrotes. The Japanese made no at- 
empt to work the mines, being more 
nterested in building up their supplies 
{ industrial metals. Most of the plant 
bove ground was destroyed during the 
bccupation and the shafts suffered badly 
om cave-ins, but preliminary engineer- 
ng surveys indicate that the ore reserves 
re still accessible. 


OLEDO TAX UPHELD 


Toledo voters surprised themselves 
ta special election, held Apr. 11, by 
pproving the city’s new 1% income- 
payroll tax as well as a new 1% levy 
n corporation profits. The tax was 
ammed through recently as an emer- 
pency measure by the city council (BW 
Feb.2’46,p77). 

The city fathers, backed by local 
AF.L. unions, managed to get their 
action indorsed by a majority of 5,303 
otes out of a total of 70,667 votes cast. 
In the pre-election campaign, most of 
he opposition came from the regional 
‘LO. United Auto Workers organ- 
wation which fought the special levies 
trom the first. 

A taxpayers’ suit to declare the elec- 
10n my is going to the Ohio Supreme 
ourt, having lost in the district court 
of appeals. Other suits to test the legal- 
ity of the ordinance are expected in 
short order. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and 1s under no circumstances to be construed 
as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Not a New Issue 


211,000 Shares 


American Airlines, Inc. 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $5 Per Share) 


Price $90 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus muy be obtained in any State from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


EMANUEL, DEETJEN & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 


April 11, 1946, 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. This 
is published on behalf of only such of the undersigned as are 
registered dealers in securities in the respective States. 


Tennessee Gas and Transmission Company 


$35,000,000 
First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds, 2°:% Series due 1966 
Price 101'.% 


Plus accrued interest from April 1, 1946, te date of delivery 


100,000 Shares 4.10% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Price $106 per share 
Plus accrued dividends from April 1, 1946, to date of delivery 


484,444 Shares Common Stock 
Par Value $5 per Share) 


Price $19.75 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the 
undersigned who are qualified to act as dealers in the respective 
States. All of the undersigned are included among the several 
Underwriters of the above securities except that Lehman Broth- 
ers are Underwriters only of the Bonds and Preferred Stock. 


White, Weld & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Central Company 


(Incorporated) 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation 
Lehman Brothers Mellon Securities Corporation 
W. C. Langley & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Bosworth, Chanute, Loughridge & Company 


April 9, 1946. 


MARKETING 


Tire Sales War Is in the Offing 


Renewing old contest, private brands will vie formidably 
with factory brands for replacement market. Manufacturers try to 
streamline distribution to meet mail-order andoil company challenge. 


Tire manufacturers do not need a 
crystal ball to tell them that once some 
semblance of normality returns to the 
trade, they will again be embroiled in 
a sales war. They have only to ponder 
the fact that more and more oil com- 
“mcm will market their own brands to 
<now how their future is shaping up. 
e Market vs. Capacity—The sale of 
tires is, obviously, tied up with the num- 
ber of autos. Assuming there will be 
more cars than ever in years to come, and 


that the present pentup demand can’t 
be satisfied for some time, the tire 
makers’ Lebensraum is bigger than ever. 
But so is production capacity. Unless 
new uses are found for the latter, or 
some of it is allowed to go to seed, severe 
aggravation will result. 

Somewhere between a bigger market 
and bigger capacity, lies the tire makers’ 
fate. 
eFor Their Competitors—Since the 
picture doesn’t justify any hope for ex- 


clusion of the private brands f 
replacement field, several of 
makers will again manufactu: 
alongside their own brands. 

B. F. Goodrich will make a fad 
Gulf Oil, Goodrich’s first ventu 
these lines since it dropped St inda;; 
Oil’s Atlas brand a decade ago. Aft. 
passage of the Robinson-Patmay (anj. 
price-discrimination) amendment to the 
Clayton Act, the two companies rp. 
ported having disagreed on its leg] 
interpretations. : 
e Via a Subsidiary—Goodyear’s subsid. 
iary Kelly- -Springfield Tire Co. is tum. 
ing out Socony-Vacuum’s Mobiltire 
Goodyear itself ‘hasn’t touched private 
brands since the Federal Trade Com, 
mission brought an action in the earh 
thirties charging Goodyear with dis. 
crimination in favor of Sears, Roebuck 
(BW—Jul.25’36,p14). After — lengthy 
litigation, Goodyear was vindicated, “but 
special brands are now handled through 
Kelly-Springfield. 

Simi arly, General Tire has shifted its 


Torres unveiled his new 
coffee roaster” in Manhattan. 

‘Trade reporters, in 
word clectronics is likely 
little more than 


as just another gadget. ‘They changed 
picture. 
and his invention somewhere. 


tronic” 
coffee on the spot in grocery stores 


Not since the days of rationing has 
the coffee industry been as excited 
as it was last week when a pleasant 
little Colombian named August S. 
“electronic 


whom the 
to evoke 
ennui nowadays, 
came prepared to record the roaster 


their minds quickly when it devel- 
oped that the Silex Co. and the 
Jewel Tea Co. might get into the 
That started off a flood of 
publicity that could well get ‘Torres 


e A Pound a Minute—Approximately 
the size of a cash register, the “elec- 
roaster is intended to roast 


While-You-Wait Roaster Intrigues Coffee Trade 


and restaurants. Green coffee is 
dumped into a hopper, drops into a 
drum preheated to 900 F, and there 
is roasted by a combination of coils 


and infrared lamps at the rate of a~- 


pound in about two minutes. The= 
roasting automatically is ended via a 
device that measures reflected radia- 
tions from the coffee beans (green 
coffee beans are good reflectors, 
roasted beans very poor ones). 
Torres said he plans to rent 500,- 
000 of the machines (which would 
cost him about $200 apiece) to the 
retail and institutional trade on a 
royalty basis (5¢ a Ib.). A $10,000,- 
000 company is projected to take 
charge of patents and place orders 
for manufacture of the machines 
(preferably with a single manufac- 
turer). 
e Its Advantages—The Silex Co. 
(glass coffeemakers, steam irons, 
etc.) enters into the picture as a 
possible exclusive distributor in the 
U.S., and may—according to trade 
talk—become a sizable stockholder 
in the new company. Jewel Tea pre- 
sumably is interested in being among 
the first to put the roasters in its re- 
tail stores. 

“Electronic” roaster enthusiasts 
are describing golden vistas.to the 
coffee trade, contendin that by buy- 
ing blended green per and roast- 
ing it himself, (1) the grocer can 
get current retail coffee prices down 
nearly 10¢ a Ib., while boosting his 
mark-on considerably over the prés- 


ent 15%-20% 
get fresher coffee, and will buy more 
of it since the price will come down; 
and (3) coffee growers will benefit 
by expansion in the demand for their 
product. 

e Competition—Whiile it’s safe to say 


; (2) consumers will 


that Chase & Sanborn, Maxwell 
House, and A. & P. do not agrec 
with the foregoing, they are keeping 
mum and watchfully waiting. Mean- 
time it appears that several other in- 
ventors are working on quick-roast- 
ers, hoping to beat Torres and dhis 
backers to the market. 
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RODGERS 


ELECTRIC co 
STLowis. MOUSSA 
PE 


REFRIGERAT, 
ON 
TEMP. CONTROL 


> 
N. matter which of the 
controls in the complete 
White-Rodgers line you 
use, their many exclusive 
features are designed to 
relieve you of any future 
attention. Years of satis- 
factory service have 
proved the dependability 
of White-Rodgers Hy- 
draulic-Action controls. 


The right Employee Benefit Plan 
pays Employers dividends, too! 


BETTER EMPLOYEE MORALE and more friendly personnel relations are two important 
advantages inherent in any sound employee benefit plan. 


BETTER PRODUCTION. Improved quality 
and volume often result when an intelligent 
employee benefit plan is established. 


LOYALTY AND DEPENDABILITY are promoted 
by the adoption of an u employee 
benefit plan. 


That is why so many progressive companies today 


are consulting with the Bank of Manhattan 


F you are considering a Pension Program, a Deferred Profit-Sharing 


Plan, or a combination of both for your employees, you will want 


to make certain that your plan meets your specific needs. 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company cordially invites you to consult 
the officers of its Trust Department. They will be glad to advise with 
you and to give you the benefit of their valuable experience in setting 


up and managing an employee benefit plan. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 


40 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Tire Inquiry Begins 


Foreseeing “softer” tire 
in the not too far distant f, : 
independent dealers have st 
up a Dept. of Justice iny 
tion of the major tire manuf 
ers to see whether the ant 
laws have been violated. 

Obviously, the moving 
in this probe is the National .\ 
of Independent Tire D 
which has lodged com) 
with the department, ch 
discriminatory trade pract 
notably that the big tire n 
allegedly give more favorable | 
to their own stores and key dea 
ers. Now the New York off 
the Dept. of Justice is using grand 
jury procedure to subpoena b 
and records, although no witn 
will be summoned unless the do 
uments warrant it. Months y 
go by before the trade will kn 
whether or not an actual prose 
tion is contemplated. 

Meantime George J. Burger 
publisher of the National Ind 
pendent, a tire journal, is staging 
rallies in seven cities and urging 
the dealers (1) to petition Con 
gress to pass a bill divorcing 1 
tailing from manufacturing in t! 
tire industry, (2) to get the Fed 
eral Trade Commission to en 
force the Robinson-Patman Act 
more stringently, (3) to urge t! 
Dept. of Justice to launch an ant 
trust suit against the big manu 
facturers, and (4) to ask congre 
sional small-business committees 
to inquire into tire pricing 


Pure Oil contract for the Yale bran 
to its newly acquired Pennsylvania Rut 
ber sibsidiary, which also produces f 


Montgomery Ward. Mansfeld ‘lire d 


Rubber, in which General has a s 
stantial minority interest, is devotu 


about 50% of its output to privat 
brands for Pure Oil, Atlantic Refining 


and American Oil. 

e More Than 60%-—Real giant in t! 
private brand business, oes 
U.S. Rubber. It produces more t! 


60% of all such casings, although 


own brand (U.S. Royal) ranks four 


among faetory brands. Ward’s Rue 
the Pe 


side, Standard Oil’s Atlas, 
Bros. Tires, and Gold Crest for t 


Gamble stores are some of the privat 


brands made by U. S. Rubber. 


Firestone has yet to turn out a ca‘! 


that doesn’t bear the company nan 
Its smaller neighbor, Seiberling, pursu' 


a similar policy. 


e On Their Ears—It was the merchas 


dising of private brands by the ma 
order houses, auto accessory chains, 4! 
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Momentous days lie ahead. 
The shooting part of World 

War II is ended. 
But have we in the United 
States the will and the deter- 
mination to follow through on 
\ 7” the course to which the War 
®” committed us, now that War's 

unifying influence is gone? 

How far will Soviet Russia go in her efforts 

to expand her political empire through use of 

the technique she tested out in Iran? 

How long will the secret of the atomic bomb 

| insure the good behavior of other nations? What 
happens when this period of grace runs out? 
Which way will Latin America go—a realistic 

Latin America which has already seen how our 

internal dissension has slowed the flow of goods 

to her markets? 

How long can democratic England hold out 
against the world tides of rival ideologies? 

For those thinking people who see the real signifi- 
cance of America’s new position in world affairs, for 
hose thinking people who realize our responsibility and 

ognize our opportunity, for those who really want to 
know what is going on beyond our own boundaries, 
WORLD REPORT is to be published. 

WORLD REPORT, a new weekly magazine—the 
only one of its kind—will be devoted exclusively to re- 
porting, analyzing and forecasting the news of inter- 
national affairs. WORLD REPORT is dedicated to a 
greater America through fuller un- 
derstanding of world events, world 
problems, world opportunities. 


— 


WORLD reporry 


WASHINGTON 7, D.C, 


F 


Here’s Your Invitation 
to Become a 
Charter Subscriber! 


published by 


A Pre-Publication Announcement and Spe-) 
cial Invitation to Readers of Business Week | 


WORLD REPORT 


Every weekly issue will “brief” you on the business, 
economic and political outlook for the world as a 
whole, and for important nations in particular. 

Special studies—none of them over two pages in 
length—will give you crystal-clear insight into situations 
of major importance—whether they be the world plans 

of Russia, the struggle for for- 
eign oil or rubber sources, 
trouble in Latin America or the 
Balkans, England’s fight 
against her decline in power, or 
our opportunities for trade in 
Europe or the Far East. 

Each issue will be liberally 
illustrated with pictures and maps which so often tell 
the story better than words. Unique pictograms will 
help you grasp the significance of major trends at a 
glance. WORLD REPORT will contain information 
of great value to those who intend to travel or do busi- 
ness in other countries. 

WORLD REPORT will be published by the same 
organization which now publishes the authoritative, an- 
alytical news magazine, The United States News, cov- 
ering domestic affairs. 

The coupon below entitles you to 

a Charter Subscription to WORLD 
REPORT at the special Founders’ 
Rate, $4 for fifty-two issues, with 
the understanding that there will 
be no charge if the first few weekly 
issues do not please you. Returning 
this coupon promptly will ensure 
your receipt of Volume I, Number 
1, as soon as it is off the press. 


Goa 


* WASHINGTON 7, 


bre ard for Wi i Your Invitation 


issues, there is to 


ORLD REPO: 
fifty-two issues. If I ior ae 
be no charge. 


THE UNITED STATES News PuBLiSHING CORPORATION, WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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Another example of what can be done with 


KEMP PRESSION PARDURETION 


ADAPTED COMBUSTION 
In nearly every manutacturing process 


there’s a step involving heat. In daily 
newspaper routine that step is the hum- 
ble business of melting the stereotype 
metal which is cast into printing plates. 


A large city daily might need 50,000 
plates a month to satisfy its presses. At 
8o Ibs. per plate (including “tails”) 
that’s 2,000 tons of metal to be melted. 


A 40% saving in the fuel bill for such 
a job is big business. 


Aimosphere Generation & Adsorptive Dryer Systems for process contro! and protection 


72 


Yet that is the average percentage Kemp 
has already saved for more than 200 
newspaper publishers—through immer 
sion-tube combustion. 


In dozens of fields, similar savings can be 
made—and in the same way — through 
better carburetion of fuel, and the per- 
fection of combustion techniques tai- 
lored to the specific job. 


If there’s 40% headroom-for-profit in 
simply melting lead, what about your 
heat-using operations? Let's discuss them. 


The C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 405 E. Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


KEMP of BALTIMORE 


Precision Carburetion * Adapted Combustion for industry's heat-using processes 


oil companies just before th 
had the tire makers on thx 

Starting with less than 
replacement trade in 1922, ¢ 
brand group had captured 32 
market by 1941. 

During wartime, mass 
sales fell off considerably. ‘Th. 
vey by OPA, in mid-1945, sho 
of the tires sold by independc 

5% by mass marketers, an 
manufacturer-owned outlets. 
eA Major Factor—Tire ratio 
ably was a major factor in tl 
face in sales trends. It call 


spection of casings, required « 
for obtaining new tires, and 
the importance of tire repaii 
capping. These services boost 
portance of outlets that 
them. Mail-order houses 
the chains couldn't. 

Oil companies fared 
ing their position chiefly 
their ability to serve as tir 
and provide services the con 
minded public was urged tk 

But now there is little doubt 
beginning t 


direction of tl 


bett 


pendulum is 
slowly in the 
brands 

e Clinging to the Line—So fa 
structure has remained firm. Most 
vate brands and all manufactur 

ucts are clinging to the OPA 
which is to be expected in vie 
tremendous war-accumulated det 
and the limited supply. 

Exceptions are Sears, Roebuck 
Montgomery Ward, pioneers in the 
vate brand field, and the Western Aut 
Stores accessory chain. 
sized 6.00x16 tire is being reta 
these houses at $13.95 plus the $ 
federal excise tax as against $15.2 
the $1.17 tax asked for factory brai 
e Differential Narrowed—Nlost of 
tire makers feel that if the current p 
differential never gets greater than t 
9% now in effect, they will have « 
paratively little to worry about f 
their arch-rivals. In prewar days, 
differential was often closer t 
when the mail-order houses staged ] 
odic tire sales. 

Making a strong bid for the rep! 
ment trade, Western Auto’s Davis 
built by U.S. Rubber Co. and carn 
an 18-month guarantee, is getting 
top billing at 236 company-owned st 
and 1,530 Western Auto “Associat 
outlets. 

e From Seven Plants—Sears’ Allsta! 
are coming out of seven strategically 
cated tire plants scattered across 
country. The producers are the Ar 
strong Rubber Co., West Haven, Conn 
Armstrong Tire & Rubber Cor, Natche 


The pop 


+ 


Miss.; Lakeshore Tire & Rubber Co. 


Des Moines, Iowa; Dunlop ire 
Rubber Co., Buffalo; Dayton ‘Tire 


Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio; Pacific Tit 
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JOSH! 


don’t wait for industrial equipment... 
let HENDY build it! 


Are your reconversion plans held up by lack of specialized 
machinery? Don’t sit tight and wait ... take your problem 


to Hendy. Building heavy industrial machinery to meet 
your specifications, and delivering it to meet your dead- 
lines, is the sort of challenge Hendy likes to accept. 


HENDY has the men... .-/7. 


,..carefully trained production experts and highly skilled 
workers, engineers and technicians, with years of experience 
in working wonders with steel. 


HENDY has the facilities... —.— 
EE 


a - 
...one of the nation’s best equipped plants; 82 acres of ma- —— 


chine shops, foundries, testing laboratories, and assembly 
shops equipped to build anything from reduction gears to 
printing presses. : 


write today, outlining your problem, to 
General Equipment Department, 


Joshua Hendy Iron Works, 
Sunnyvale, California. H F N DY 


JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS + SUNNYVALE, CALIF. i it! 
CROCKER- WHEELER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY DIVISION + AMPERE, NEW JERSEY can build it! EST. 1856 


CROCKER-WHEELER 


MOTORS AND G 


Offices: BOSTON © BUFFALO © CHICAGO + CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND © DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA ©. PITTSBURGH + SAN FRANCISCO » WASHINGTON 


——+ 


YOU'RE HEARING MORE 
ABOUT THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


AR PRODUCTION turned the spotlight on the 

State of Washington. B-17 and B-29 planes car- 
ried the fame of Seattle around the world. Grand 
Coulee Dam and the Atomic Bomb plant at Richland 
have become symbols of boundless power. 


This State has many other resources and industries— 
perhaps less spectacular but of growing importance. 
Its expanded population offers a great new market for 
countless products. 


Business concerns planning to make new connections 
in the Pacific Northwest or to extend their operations 
can obtain from this bank complete financial service— 
either in regular commercial operations or those in- 
volving consumer credit financing. 


38 banking offices covering the 
State of Washington 


Member Federal ‘ , A Member Federal Deposit 


Reserve System ey) 1J,u Insurance Corporation 


s 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Vain Ofhee Seatth 


Spohae ind Eastern Division - Spokan: 


& Rubber Co., Oakland, ( 
Inland ‘Tire Co., Chicago. 

Sears controls the productio: 

airtight contracts and supplies t 
ufacturers with everything 
molds, rubber, and chemical! 
paper labels. Allocated its 
rubber by the government, 
other manufacturer, the con 
ports supplies adequate, and 
only shortages causing concer . 
cotton and rayon tire fabrics. By; 
Sears’ merchandising executive esti 
that it will take 18 months befo; 
chain’s outlets will be able t 
prewar inventories. 
e Cost-Plus Arrangement—In 1 
vate brand operations, the me: 
ing organization owns the tir 
as well as the molds and someti 
plies the materials, buying t! 
outright on a cost-plus arran; 
allowing the manufacturer a fiy 
centage of profit. 

Overshadowed by the high! 
petitive private and factory bran 
third, the special brand, which « 
pies a rather unique position in | 
rubber picture. 

The specials are sold to mass dist 

utors, oil companies, and som« 
jobbers, and are usually limited 
geographical areas. ‘The manufacturer 
owns the name, molds, and pays s 
of the advertising costs. ‘The tir 
sold to the merchandising organizati 
on an outright cost-plus basis or on a 
discount. 
e Streamlining Distribution—F'aced with 
all this competition in the replacement 
market, the big manufacturers are ben¢- 
ing every effort to streamline distribu. 
tion and preserve dealer loyalty. Direct 
shipments to dealers and the use of 
fewer warehouses will be two methods 
of paring overhead. Diversification of 
merchandise in independent outlets 
another method which will be used 
in maintaining dealer profits if and 
when competitive conditions make the 
going tough. 

Further efficiencies at the manufac- 
turing end are less likely to affect cost 
Constant improvements in manufactur R 
ing already fave pared production fig- v 
ures to a low level. 

his to 


REYNOLDS OFFERS MODEL 2 z 


Seven months ago Reynolds Intern+fiinake 
tional Pen Co. set up shop in Chicazfon 1 
to produce a fountain pen with a bul- sal 
bearing point. The rest is marketing, 
history (BW —Dec.15’45,p84), whic! ork, 
Reynolds reviewed when it introduced 0., C 
its second model this week. or. 7 

Franklin Lamb, Reynolds’ president, icall 
pointed out that in its first six monti lor 
the company had (1) sold 2,000.) P 

. mima 
or d: 


pens to retail at $12.50, making the 
(2) achieved a net income of $1.555“Biissort 


‘her 


company’s total net sales $5,674,32% 
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)7. (3) and opened 60,000 retail out- 
ts in the U.S. and 37 in foreign coun- 
ies, Some Of these—nctably Gimbel 
os. Inc., Of New York—have done 
ch yeoman service in advertising the 
» that Reynolds has spent very little. 
Not mentioned by Lamb was the 
eal tangle with Eversharp, Inc., and 
yerhard Faber Corp. (BW—Dec.8’45, 
34). Reynolds charged unfair trade 
actices and antitrust violation, while 
yersharp-Eberhard Faber countered 
th a suit for alleged damage to their 
putation. The Eversharp-Eberhard 
uber pen is expected 19 make its debut 
xt month. 

Most-touted innovation of the second 
eynolds pen—which will also retail for 
12.50-is the guarantee that it will 
rite four years without refilling, in- 
ead of the two years claimed for the 
st model. Model No. 2, like recent 
esions Of the first model, has an im- 
roved ink chamber. This is said 
p overcome a difficulty in the first 
eynolds pens, which tended to de- 
lop a small air bubble in the barrel. 
Gimbels, which has already sold 100,- 
)0 Reynolds pens, affirmed its enthu- 
am for the new model by ordering 
sother 100,000. 


nufac- « 


OR THE PLASTIC AGE 


‘hen pop was a junior, he molded 
is toy soldiers out of lead; today’s 
niors and tomorrow’s pops may 
ake them of plastic—with an injec- 
hon molder. Next week, at the Na- 
fonal Plastics Exposition in New 
ork, N. R. K. Mfg. & Engineering 
0., Chicago, will demonstrate Plasti- 
or. Tenite pellets are melted elec- 
ically, forced into a 2x24-in. mold by 


000 plunger, come out toy soldiers and 
thegenimals, or golf tees and model parts 
32°,iMor dad. Price—with five molds and 


‘sorted pellets—about $29. 
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—Ffor Progress 
‘n American Industry 


. Bulk Materials Handling in 1872. 
Getting coal from barge to coal yard 
involved tedious hand shoveling, team 
and teamster, derrick, pulleys, trocks, 
counterweights and o greot deal of time. 


from ‘the Bettmon Archive 


Modern Meth- 
ods with Ther- 
moid. Sand, gravel, 
crushed stone, coal — 
any kind of bulk 
material is speedily 
and effortiessly 
moved from pit, 
mine, ship or 
storage with load- 
ing meachinery 
equipped with dur- 
able Thermoid belting 


I" most large-scale production plants mechanical transportation of materials in 
process is replacing costly, cumbersome, laborious manual methods. The result: 


greater production, better working conditions, fewer accidents, reduced costs. 


In outdoor extractive industries and in factories, Thermoid has contributed to 


this progress through the development of conveyor belting to meet the special 


requirements of different companies. Consultation with a Thermoid representa- 


tive may develop ways to help you improve processes and reduce costs. 


Since 1880, in problems involving hose, belting and friction materials, industrialists 


have found it’s good business to do business with Thermoid. 


THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: Transmission Belting * V-Belts and Drives ° 
Conveyor Belting * Elevator Belting * Wrapped and Moided Hose * Sheet 
Packings * Industrial Brake Linings and Friction Products * Molded Hard 
Rubber and Plastic Products. 


hermot 


Rubber 


Contributorte Industrial Aduancement Since 1850 
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ways you 
profit with 


VARI-TYPER® 


@ SAVE MONEY 


The Vari-Typer Composing Machine, 
with its hundreds of different 
styles and sizes of changeable 
types, produces paper work - forms, 
bulletins, catalogs, directories 
etc. - which looks like printing, 
yet costs far less. Vari-Typer cuts 
printing and duplicating bills in 
half - makes substantial savings 
in paper, stencils, metal or paper 
plates, ink, etc. Vari-Typer usu- 
ally pays for its cost in less than 
a year, sometimes ona single job. 


© SAVE TIME 


Your office typist prepares work 
on Vari-Typer, quickly, confiden 
tially, in your own office. Using 
“printing” types she Vari-Types 
master copies which are duplicated 
on your own equipment. There is 
no waiting for the printer. Price 
sheets, which formerly took one 
firm three weeks to produce, are 
now being produced with Vari-Typer 
in three days. 


“ Dress up” your typewritten paper 
work with Vari-Typer and its wide 
variety of types. Work done on 
Vari-Typer looks like type-set 
printing. Headings stand out bold- 
ly; important paragraphs are itali- 
cized; footnotes are small but 


legible. And Vari-Typer’s printed 
effects can be used for any style 
of office duplication or for offset 
printing. 


Send for your copy 
of new, 16-page fol- 
der - “ Vari-Typer, 
aNew Tool for Busi- 
ness”. Please ask 
for folder BW- 29. 


HEAD | CORT: 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
and foreign countries 
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But Du Mont has applicat 
ing with the Federal Comm 
Commission for stations in ( 
Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati. ‘| 
pany estimates that when th 
is completed it will reach a 
audience of 20,000,000. 

e Receivers Coming—A start i: 
rection is indicated by an F( 
released last week which show 
manufacturers plan to market f 
114,312 video receivers within ' 

eight months. Television Br ; no 
reported last weck 
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Television Net 


Du Mont links New York 
and Washington as start of its 
proposed chain. Many receivers 
will soon be on the market. 


With appropriate fanfare in both its 
Washington and New York studios, 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 
last Monday officially opened what it Assn., Inc., Pe 
calls the country’s first, permanent tele- following firms have set the g 
vision network. It links those two cities  4Vailability dates and prices: arket 
(by two-way coaxial cable) and, on this Belmont (Raytheon 


occasion, included the Philco television RCA...-. . -Early summer, Z ports 
station in Philadelphia. At the same G1 veeeeeeeeees Early sum ; risha 
: i OS circta ac aches v0.0 es Ear 
time Du Mont formally opened its new Stitene i 
studios in the John Wanamaker New py cworth........ Aus. or Seot. If the 
York store (BW —Sep.8’45,p92). Cie A ibe Sept © inividtt 
© Modest Beginning—The present audi- [ear .............. eee eee. " Antumolfiin’s DE 
ence of Du Mont’s network is limited Sentinel Last quarter of 19 phia § 
to persons clustered around approxi- Stromberg-Carlson ............ Aut ntiatii 
mately 4,000 receiving sets in the New Electronics Corp... . . . . Latter part + Bhoest fi 
York area, and around not more than Philco ........-..-..-+.+.... 40 Marke 


U.S. Television Mfg. Corp. .June, $25 
e Black and White—These  scts, 
course, will be for black and whit 
vision broadcast on frequencies be! 
300 megacycles, where FCC placed ti 
vision last year. 

FCC’s annual report, dated Ap: 


150 sets in Washington. (Philadelphia’s 
set-owners are estimated at 450 to 650.) 
Du Mont is not quoting rates for its 
two-city network; for the time being 
the small Washington coverage will 
probably be thrown in on the rates 
charged New York advertisers. 
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PATTERN IN SAVINGS GROWTH 


150 150 
0. Ope’ 
Personal Holdings Business Holdings hiladel 
r | om 
= =| BBtted | 
o — 
= - prid-be 
a % 90 > | Mimed- 
rs > 
$ 60 U. S. 600 
a ° 
30 30 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


Dato Federal Reserve Boord © BUSINESS WEEK 


Liquid assets in the hands of individuals were $145,500,000,000 at the end 
of 1945—an increase of 220% compared with December, 1939. Business 
holdings of $100,000,000,000, while at a more modest level, had increased over 
300% during the same period. In both cases, the increments did not become 
noteworthy until after active American participation in the war. Holdings 
of currency and U. S. securities scored the largest percentage gains while 
increases in time deposits lagged. Just how much of this huge pool of put 
chasing power represents immediate, pentup demand, and how much will 


a 
be put aside for a rainy day is anybody's guess. But the rise in redemptic n of 


savings bonds (BW —Apr.13 '46,p41), together with the decline in monev fi Phi 
in circulation, indicates that the rate of saving may decline some in !°46.@ the: 
cats | 
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it a blow to the advocates of com- 
cial color television in the ultra- 
h frequencies, stating that “it ap- 
ed that it would be some time 
ve transmitting and receiving equip- 
it would be adequately developed 
) standards could be adopted for the 
Lblishment of television broadcasting 
he upper frequency range. . . .” 


northodox Giant 


Penn Fruit Co.’s new super- 
arket, in the “wrong” location, 
sorts 50,000 sales in a week. 
ishable foods are featured. 


If the first week’s total of 50,000 
jividual sales is indicative, Penn Fruit 
»’s brand-new supermarket in Phila- 
shia shouldn’t have any trouble sub- 
ntiating its claim to being the world’s 
vest food store. 

Marketers, however, will find Penn’s 
ung giant rather unorthodox. For 
e thing, it is not in a neighborhood 
pping area, but near the downtown 
ater district (19th and Market Sts.). 
br another, the store is a main floor 
d basement double-decker. And 
nn’s big trade is expected to be in 
rishables and frozen foods, with only 
ondary emphasis on canned goods 
d staples. 

False Prophecy—When Penn Fruit 
p. opened a supermarket in downtown 
hiladelphia five years ago, competitors 
id it couldn’t last. ‘They were right— 
t only because a Christmas Eve fire 
tted the place in 1943. ‘The present 
pid-beater is the successor to the 
pmed-out pioneer and evidence that 


a x 


Penn still believes the downtown area 
will pay off. 

Figuring prominently in the com- 

pany s calculations are surveys showing 
that 170,000 trolley passengers and 18,- 
000 autos come to the supermarket in- 
tersection daily, that half a million 
patrons visit nearby movies weekly, and 
that there is an additional heavy traffic 
flow via the subway and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s station for trains to 
the suburbs. 
e Molded to Traffic—Such traffic char- 
acteristics have shaped the new market. 
Canned goods and staples—which the 
typical customer wouldn’t want to lug 
home through the downtown hubbub— 
are in the basement, and probably won't 
account for more than 25% of volume, 
with midcity apartment dwellers the 
chief buyers. Perishables get the big 
play on the main floor, and as come-on 
Penn will check them for buyers in a 
refrigerator while the owners attend 
movies or shop elsewhere. Frozen foods 
are featured in a 63-ft. case holding 
6,200 packages. 

All told, the market has 46,700 sq. ft. 
of floor space, of which 17,200 sq. ft. is 
column-free selling space on the first 
floor under a 35-ft. ceiling, and 11,000 
sq. ft. is basement sales space. If store 
capacity is matched by sales, annual 
volume for the huge supermarket will 
be around $5,000,000. 
eFrom Modest Beginnings—Penn 
Fruit Co. was born in 1927, the brain- 
child of four food men and one admin- 
istrator. The first store, in West Phila- 
delphia, sold fresh produce only. Later 
fish, groceries, and other items were 
added, and by 1928 Penn was well on 
its way to the supermarket business. 
Quality merchandise at lower prices 
(frequent bargain sales in produce were 


~~ >. 
A a 


;. 
~ th 


t Philadelphia, Penn Fruit Co.’s new supermarket—which stakes its claim 
the world’s biggest—carries everything on its three levels from produce and 
tats to flowers, and has a luncheonette. It rang up 50,000 sales the first week. 
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De-cal-co-man-la (or Decal) is a dur- 
able color film carrying a printed 
message or design which can be quickly 
transferred to practically any surface 


TO THE ADVERTISING MAN: 
—it means colorful 
store front window 
signs, valances and 
counter, mirror and 
back-bar signs for 
“brand-selling”’ in 
all dealers’ stores. 


TO THE MOTOR FLEET OWNER: 
— it means letter- & 
ing, trade-marks, 
slogans, of weather- 
resistant Decals at 
a fraction of the 
time and cost of 
hand-painted signs. 


TO THE FURNITURE MFGR: 
— it means smart 
new decorations 
that add modern 
sales and eye appeal 
to many types of 
wood, plastic, metal 
and glass products. 


TO THE “DURABLE GOODS” MFGR: 
—it means full color P 
nameplates, num- 

erals, wiring dia- \ 

grams, patent data 

and instructions 

quickly applied at 

production speeds. 


TO THE RUBBER GOODS MFGR: 
—it means a color- 
ful nameplate or 
decoration for rub- 7) 
ber goods that 
stretch with and be- 
come virtually part 
of rubber surface. 


EXECUTIVES: 
WRITE FOR 
LITERATURE 


Send for literature 
describing type 
of decalcomania 
that interests you. 
Firm letterheads, 
please. Address in- 
quiries toDept.1-4 


10c. 
At Selaw- 


aint, Var. 
™ Stores- 


T LAKE STREET * CHICAGO 44. 


ALUMINUM ALLOY CASTINGS 


*TRIPLE-A Almag 55 
provides the extra 
strength and elongation 
required for this 
aluminum part. 


A LIGHT METAL IN WEIGHT...A HEAVY METAL IN STRENGTH 


ERE is a new aluminum castings alloy with a tensile 

strength of 50,000 to 60,000 pounds per square 
inch. It is far stronger than gray iron—approximates 
the strength of malleable iron. And it has a remark- 
able elongation of 15% to 30%. Called *TRIPLE-A 
Almag 55, and produced by Acme alone, this new 
alloy is truly a heavy metal in strength. Yet, it has the 
light weight of an aluminum magnesium alloy. 


No matter what metal you now use, ask about Acme 
Aluminum Castings made of Almag 55. This new 
alloy may bring to your product the light weight—the 
corrosion resistance—the free machining—and the 
silver-bright surface that only aluminum gives. 


Remember, too, there are no finer castings—sand 
or permanent mold—than those coming from Acme’s 
big, modern, light-flooded foundry. There the most 
advanced castings techniques are backed by 25 solid 
years of foundry experience. For full information on 
how today’s aluminum alloy castings made for today’s 
demands may be applied to your product problems, 
get Acme’s recommendations without obligation. 


*Trade Mark and Patents Pending. 


DAYTON 3, OHIO 


New York: F. G. Diffin Co., 111 Broadway 


Chicage: Metal Parts & Equipment Co., 2400 W. Madison S1., St. Lovis: Metal Parts & Equipment Co., 3615 Olive St. 
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a regular prewar feature 
bone of Penn’s policy. 

Currently Penn has ten 
aside from the new giant, a 
Penn Shop, featuring gift 
food hampers. The ten 
currently doing an annual 
$20,000,000, averaging 
tomers weekly. 

e Supply Subsidiaries—L 
Penn has its own bakery, 
delicatessen, candy kitche: 

sale produce and seafood 
Fresh produce buyers sco 
and West Coast for good | 
gioup of experts betakes it.c|f | 
ada each year to buy Christ 
on the hoof (at Canadian 
delphia, prices). 

Eggs, a Penn specialty, a 
from farm co-ops in Penn 
New Jersey, candled that 
put on sale the next day. [ef 
after the first 24 hours a 
from the grade AA counter and 
at lower prices. 

e Aids to Success—Employ: 

cleanliness, and safety campaign 
a big part in Penn’s operations. } 
the war, labor turnover was \ 
nil, and so far 98% of Penn's ve 
are back on the payroll. Meti 
store checkups guarantee clea 
while monthly dinners at which 
experts expound to employees that 
are considered one reason why 
Penn trucks have never had a sq 
accident. f 

Expansion-minded, Penn 7 7 
add more supermarkets soon. Quit Cal 
sibly, one of them may even t 
present giant. ; 


FROZEN BABY FOODS 


Frozen food packers, who have x 
a small but significant encroachmen 
the traditional domain of canner, 
soon launch on the market another 
petitive product—frozen strained | 
foods. 

Associated Frozen Food Packers, ] 
of Seattle, will introduce its 
“Magic” brand of pureed asparagu\ 
rots, spinach, apricots, and apple 
this season as soon as the crops be: 
available. Birds Eye-Snider Divis 
General Foods Corp. denies it has 
cific plans for frozen baby foods, 
indicates that it is experimenting 
them “along with 1,001 o' ver p 
ucts.” 

Advantages claimed for frozen | 
foods are those claimed for other f 
products: higher vitamin content, | 
color, better flavor at prices (still * 
set by OPA) competitive with ca 
strained foods. Each package of \ 
baby food will be divided into six 
servings, in individual cartons, ¥ 
can be thawed separately as the 
needed. 
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sshion Feudists 


Californians ask court to 
» easterners use of state's 
eon labels. Plans pushed for 
ost Coast textile industry. 


lifornia’s lusty young garment in- 
, which has grown sevenfold in 
ast ten years and hopes to reach 
(0,000,000 annual sales in the next 
ude, is determined to keep eastern 
midwestern manufacturers off its 
dwagon. 
low pending before a U. S. district 
rt in New York is a petition filed by 
California garment firms, organized 
California Apparel Creators, for an 
nection to prevent three New York 
panies from using the words, Cali- 
ia or Californian, in descriptions or 
labels of garments not made within 
Golden State’s borders. 
Dismissal Sought—The defendants 
Wieder of California, Cortney Shirt 
, Inc., and California Sports Wear, 
. Each has filed a motion for dis- 
sal on the grounds that the plaintiffs 
pve not stated a cause for action.” 
general east-west wee ye | is sharp- 
d by some New Yorkers’ charges that 
lifomia manufacturers pirate their 
es and rush them into production for 
western market before the eastern 
ufacturers can get them there. 
f and when the case comes to trial, 
Californians will ask for a perma- 
t injunction and $1,000,000 dam- 
s. To bolster their case, they will cite 
p] precedents ranging as far back as 
1894 case of Pillsbury Washburn 
ling Co. et al. vs. Eagle—in which 
U. $. Supreme Court restrained 
ple from selling flour labeled Minne- 
lis but produced elsewhere—to the 
nt legal victory of Catalina Knitting 
lls, which obtained a federal injunc- 
against Catalina Blouse & Sports- 
pr Co. of New York preventing its 
of the label, “Catalina bathing 
3.” 
Jnited Front—Whatever its outcome, 
legal battle has broken, or at least 
ikened, the traditional trade rivalry 
een San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
t October, when the two factions 
together to map their legal fight 
inst alleged eastern encroachment, 
y also raised $200,000 for 1945-1946 
motion and advertising of “Cali- 
ia Creations” rather than Los Ange- 
or San Francisco garments. 
This prompted Fiorello La Guardia, 
New York’s mayor and prime 
ster for a New York World’s Fash- 
Center (BW—Jan.29’44,p19), to 
tion the New York garment needle 
les and cloak industry to “give up a 
ple of pinochle games and watch this 
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ARE THESE 
YOUR QUESTIONS 


Will I need specially trained operators 

to make BW black line prints? 

No—any intelligent person can quickly learn to make 
Bruning BW Prints, with their black lines on white back- 
grounds. Remember, too, that even the high volume Brun- 
ing printer-developers require only one operator. All 
Bruning equipment is designed for ease of use. Operation 
is exceptionally simple—no complicated gadgets to con- 
fuse operator. 


How much space will | need 
to install BW equipment? 
Because it is so compact in construction, BW printing and 
developing equipment can be installed in a corner of your 
drafting room or engineering department, or in a private 
office. The 75-159B printer-developer —largest of many 
Bruning BW machines—measures only 65” wide, 61” deep 
and 71” high. Bruning equipment requires no plumbing — 
no provision for exhaust fumes, because there are none. 


Can | have cut sheet and 

roll stock production, too? 
Yes—- Bruning BW printing and developing machines cffer 
you the advantages of either roll stock or cut sheet produc- 
tion. When cut sheets are used, Bruning provides sheets of 
BW sensitized paper cut to the exact size of your tracings— 
thus saving trimming time and waste. The Bruning line of 
equipment is complete — providing exactly the right equip- 
ment for your needs. 


with the Bruning BW System 


pencil lines in reproductio' 
line of printir 
fit every requ! 


Six Major Advantages 


for making black 
ctly from tracings. 


n. 
ng ond developing 


You Get These 


e imp 
1A versatile, tine prints 


ine or colo’ . 
line a" onalyzing prin 


le were 4.A complete 
machines 

+-mak- 

2. 17 years’ experience 


ing needs. W equipment. Sey 


“one time so 


P i hite 
ine of materials, eo nd development in the 


medium o 
a or brown line 
ement orig!- 
tensifying 


black, Fe 
nts to supple’ 
BW Film for i" 


6. Continvin 
customer 
ot srocing®. = 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 
4702-8 Montrose Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 


BRUNING 
Stace 1897 


LOS ANGELES 
OETROIT HOUSTON 
NEWARK SEATTLE 
PITTSBURGH 


Prints and equipment. Please send me information. 


WEW YORK cHIcaGo 
KANSAS CITY 
MILWAUKEE 

SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
BOSTON 
ST. Louls 


State 


Gentlemen: I want to know more about Bruning BW 


Perhaps the present plastics short- 
age is giving you “‘cold feet’ about 
using Lustron...or any plastic 
.+-in your production plans. 


This is to assure you, you need have 
no fears for the future so far as 
Lustron or other Monsanto Plastics 
are concerned. 


Monsanto’s $48 million expansion 
program now in full stride, includes 
a generous share for new plastics 
production facilities and for 
Lustron in particular. Millions of 
new pounds-per-month capacity 
will be coming in shortly. 


So if you have been thinking of 
abandoning the color, beauty, per- 
formance and low cost that Lustron 
alone delivers, you can “‘rest easy.”” 
Meanwhile we’ll be glad to discuss 
frankly with you your needs and 
our current and future supply situ- 
ation. Also, as always, technical 
data, samples, and counsel on 
Lustron, or any Monsanto Plastic, 
are all yours for the asking. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts. 


Lustron: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


PLASTICS 


SERVING OUSTET «WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


ee 


DAME-FASHION AND GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY 


On the theory that 90% of women dress to please men, or in the ho 
doing so, Cosmopolitan offers its readers a sure thing in “Male-tested F 
ions.” Each month it invites three or four manufacturers of women’s ap 
each to submit four garments which are modeled at Manhattan's Stork q 
before a jury (above) of male celebrities—movie stars, writers, artists, etc. 
garment from each manufacturer's group is chosen, the winning models 
featured later in Cosmopolitan. The magazine not only tells its readers wh 
department stores sell the pretested clothing but supplies the stores with 
motional material. Nucleus of the cooperating retailers is the members! 
Associated Merchandising Corp., but other noncompeting department st 
also have been invited to participate in the program. 


situation,” lest they lose their long- dresses, bare midriffs, threc-, 
maintained supremacy. piece week-end ensembles, short 
Lion’s share of the $200,000 Cali- and “long shorts” for foolproof 
fornia kitty was contributed, of course, riding. 
by Los Angeles, whose manufacturing ¢ Textile Mills, Too?—Califom 
plants number 1,000 compared with ment makers now import castem fi 
San Francisco’s 300. Although some or buy from two large Los Ang 
Los Angeles firms date back more than _ verters—California Authentics and | 
half a century, the city’s garment in- man Fabrics—who bleach and | 
dustry remained unimpressive until gray goods turned out by easter 1 
about 1935, when its gross volume was’ But textile interests are turning 
$51,000,000. By 1943 volume had eyes westward. A few wecks ago, 
jumped to $256,000,000; by 1944 it example, the United Piece Dy« \\ 
was $295,000,000; last year it reached Lodi, N. J., opened a Los Angeles 
375,000,000. ishing plant in order to serve better 
e Accent on Sports—This volume, which seasonal requirements of the g! 
Los Angeles live wires claim is only a California market 
beginning, has been built by shrewd Los Angeles circles buzz with ts 
concentration on sports and outdoor ap-__ textile mills about to spring up! 
parel for women, although the industry _ but so far only one firm, Swa: renbat 
makes all types of garments. Nor were Huber, has actually purchased a fa 
manufacturers slow to capitalize on the site and announced plans for a 9 
glamor of California in general, and and silk mill. 
Hollywood in particular. e Cotton Industry Envisaged—The 
They like to point out that in con- mills now in the area are the vene 
junction with their powerful ally, the Santa Ana Woolen Mills. But 
motion picture industry, they have in- year’s plans for establishing a 5-. 
troduced successful innovations like the 000 pilot mill to spearhead a Cali 
dirnd! (peasant-type) dress, ‘sunback cotton textile industry (BW -Jul. 
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Lz Yuwed 


Half a Century of Service... 


J 0 Secretaries, Underwood has long meant the very 
ast word in typewriter performance and conve- 
hience of operation. 

This confidence started that day fifty years ago... 
then Underwood’s forward-minded founders hit 
ppon the design that made the typewriter possible 
1 its present form. 

It freed typists forever from struggling with the 
blind-writing handicap of its predecessors. 

Visible Writing let typists see the progress of their 
ork for the first time ... everything from “Dear 
ir’ to “Yours truly.” 

The speed and efficiency of this revolutionary ma- 
hine was regarded as one of the wonders of the day! 
Business clamored for Underwoods ... and yearly 
production zoomed from 500 to hundreds of thou- 
ands. But, Underwood’s pioneers have never 
opped improving. 

This spirit . . . enriched by their inventive genius 
nd engineering talent . . . made Underwood the 


“Typewriter Leader of the World”... 

... won Underwood new laurels for its mass pro- 
duction of carbines and other war essentials . . . 

... will again thrust Underwood ahead of all com- 
petition in the quality and quantity of its production. 

Today’s Underwood . . . a masterpiece of type- 
writer engineering ... challenges all other machines 
to match its brilliant, effortless performance. 

It has advantages that every secretary likes and 
looks for in a typewriter ... touch, speed and ac- 
curacy ... with a score of time and effort-saving 
features to brighten and lighten her day. 

It symbolizes the spirit of the entire Underwood 
organization to serve ... to help speed your day’s 
business .. . to remain “Faithfully yours.” 


UNDERWOOD 
CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Copyright: 1946 Underwood Corporation 


«.» TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 


p36) have by no means 9 
doned. Its promoters estim 
San Joaquin valley could su; 
long-staple, E gypti: in acala 

to Japan before the war) to 
such milk. 

Meanwhile, the Californi 
dustry is fighting a good fig 
current legal battle with « 
is only part of it—for an incr 
of the women’s garment ma 
e Fiesta of Fashion—Los 
tushing plans for a postw 
center building. Next Octob 
these headquarters are rea 
Apparel Creators will hold 
“Fiesta of Fashion,” a sort « 
ous style show to display th« 
wares to buvers. 

In San Francisco, gradin 
nearly completed for Appar Cit 
colony of buildings which 
much of that city’s garment 
(BW—Aug.26'44, p94). 

Not to “be outdone, Grover \\ 
stoutly maintains that New ¥ 
for a World Fashion Cent 
lively as ever, and that they nov 
a merchandise mart to serve 
of industries. 


P. S. 


Z Wage boosts in steel and (p: 

SHOULD AN wes SET in coal are changing the market 
tern of the steel industry. Mil 
longer want to sell in distant 


which, under the basing point 


; , ; < 4 C syst 
Vd f , require freight absorption. Expert 
advising the steel people to concent 


on markets than can be served 


Do you need fast adhesion . . . to get maximum production speeds economically so that steel pr 
from modern packaging machinery . .. to increase working floor in the future, remain compcetit 
space by reducing feed conveyer lengths . . . to permit immediate prices of other metals now being t 


stacking or shipping? as substitutes. | 
Or, do you need slow adhesion . . . for seasoning before hand Any newspaper willing to run a} 


: : . ad can get one from the United § 
bottle labeling ... for delayed contact sealing or assembling . . . for 6 nee 
c . Brewers Foundation explaining that 


accurately aligned billboard posting? wheat is used in beer, and that 
Setting speed — which must be maintained uniformly in fair other grains had been cut 30 
weather or foul — is only one of many properties an adhesive must the result that a 50% beer short 
have to do your specific job. An adhesive must be suited to surface in sight. Meantime the old art of 
conditions, shop use, storage and shipping hazards. In addition, an brewing seems to be reviving. C 


police have made the first ho 
arrest since prohibition. 

Five major manufacturers of 
mesh bags have pleaded nolo contené 


adhesive should carry a final factor of operating safety as insurance 
against commercial variables. 
Why? Because the value of an adhesive is based — not upon its 


almost insignificant unit cost — but upon the final sales protection = the Denver 03.5. District ( 

it gives to your product. charges of monopoly and_ pric 
You can rely on National ... with its long practiced, specialized spiracy. Fines totaled $18,000. ‘The 

skill .. . to give careful attention to every factor of your adhesive dictment dates back to 1932. ‘Ir 


postponed during the war becaus 
Army and Navy representations that 
would interfere with producti 
The Toronto Drug Industry C 
warborn retailer-wholesaler organiza 
is sponsoring a series of “‘Learn to % 
Again” forums, figuring that the 


problem. Your inquiry is invited — Now! 


Dunellen Plant 


@ Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; 
34641 So. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 32; 735 


Battery Street, San Francisco 11, and other prin- S ; . 
cipal cities. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., “Ss ADHESIVES mz arket will soon be back, and wit 
ltd., Toronto. In England: National Adhesives, “Sj new forms of competition. T! e 


itd., Slough. 


seems likely to spread to other Cana 
EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE cities. 
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‘Wour product, too, 
can go by air! 


oast-to-Coast via United AIR FREIGHT SERVICE 


ited Air Lines’ fast AIR FREIGHT SERVICE, combined with a new low tariff—with reductions as 
ich as 50% from United’s previous tariffs—is saving time and money for shippers and growers. 


| Cinfu, too, can apply the speed and remarkably low cost of this inter-city and coast-to-coast servic« 


your business. Here, for example, are just a few of the products that go by Cargoliner... 


OM Leo SL 


\ pr Timely Style Clothes Sun-Ripened Fruits Drugs & Serums Fresh Cut Flowers 
eting 
Mills 
it m 
it § 
Xperts 
ncent 
ved 2 
rice 
ent 
ng t 
Wire Recordings Replacement Parts 
un a 
ted § 
g th 
at | 
} 
ort 
ot h 
Incl 
me 
: Automotive Parts Fresh Seafoods 
of « 
ynitenc 
: sg kup and delivery is provided in major cities across the direct Main 
WE LC e . 
The ¢ Airway. Unusually low rates are offered on volume shipments. 
I rial qgre@tories are kept low. In areas with crowded warehouse conditions, United’s Air Freight representa- 
cause @onvenience and delay are eliminated. And if you are reconverting, tives will be pleased to consult with 
; that feded parts or deliveries are expedited. you on how Air Freight can be ap- 
mn. You can get going fast—when your products go by United Air FREIGHT lied to your particular problems. 
“ae get going y P go Dy Pp y I Pp 
( ee VICE. For a copy of United’s Simpli- 
4% fied Air Freight Tariff, address Air 
) . . . Tt . . . 
> fel x | iT E D Al fe Li | a & Cargo Division, United Air Lines, 
| with 231 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
The id AIR FREIGHT SERVICE 
-anad (Also International Air Freight Carried) 


WHY WE CHOSE 


bt aw ip ag 


(ndusliy LIVES HAPPILY IN 


VERMONT 


RESTORING THE BALANCE 
OF PROFIT 


Incredible accuracy at hundreds of pieces per 
hour . .. this is an important Ace achieve- 
ment that can help you counterbalance ris- 
ing costs. Typical of Ace precision on a pro- 
duction scale are these balance-arm shafts. 
Small bearing surface and angle at each 
end are ground on centers while the larger 
diameter is centerless ground. The whole job 
is held to a tolerance so close that it would 
make your whiskers look like broomsticks. 
Here at Ace, such tasks are merely a part 
of the “daily grind.” Here, where you get 
stamping, machining, heat treating and 
grinding under a single roof, a single respon- 
sibility, you will also get invaluable help 
in restoring your balance of profit. Send 
sketches or samples for prices and ideas. 


* 


ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 
1211 E. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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7,00 American Communi 


LABOR 
Str ike Costs Told fe he nee at : 


Western Union reports its “extra costs’”—such as over 


| pe th tial {i penses for nonstriking 
Osses during the partial tie-up naintain partial (about 


in New York. Company’s wage _ tions. Savings in wages 
; strikers), estimated at S$]. 
bill said to be 70% of revenue. the strike period, cut the 
gross cost of the walkout 
“How much will a strike cost us?” loss of $2,100,000. 
was one of last winter's biggest manage- ® Union Claims Disput d-| 
ment questions, as it must be every time spokesmen, present at Western | 
unwelcome union demands are consid- annual meeting last weck « 
ered by business on economic grounds. <A. C. A. holders of a fe 
Getting some kind of useful answer is stock, complained that the 
extremely difficult; it is easier to esti- management was “grossly in 
mate the figure to balance against it— in taking this loss instead of mn 
how much union demands will cost. union demands without 
Even after a strike ends and the two _ strike. 
big previous uncertainties—its length The issues “could have b 
and ultimate settlement terms—are the day before [the strike] at ; 
cleared up, it is not simple to calculate mum _ cost of $1,000,000 , 
the cost. A. C. A. attorney Victor Rabi 
Cognizant of all the imponderables told stockholders. The compan 
involved, Western Union Telegraph _ tered with a reminder that the §) 
Co. has nevertheless tried to give its 0900 settlement would have applic 
stockholders a report on what the com-__ to New York operators, and that ¢ 
any lost in a five-week strike in its sion nationally to comparable em 
New York units (BW—Feb.16'46,p90). in other offices would have sent 
© Lost Revenue—Notable because such soaring far beyond the costs reflect 
an accounting effort is rare, Western — the report for January and Febra 
Union's report has added interest be- © Awaiting Arbitration—The cong 
cause the company was one of the very admitted, however, that losses dy 
few important firms that tried during A. C. A.’s strike might rise still fur 
the recent strike wave to keep their Settlement of the walkout left t 
facilities operating in the teeth of picket _ tration the important question of | 
lines. National War Labor Board awar 
Western Union statisticians esti- ering one group of workers sho 
mated that the New York strike of interpreted. A. C. A. estimated tha! 
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Joseph L. Egan, Western Union president, soberly scrutinizes Victor Rabi 
witz, C.I.O. union attorney, who told stockholders that “gross mcompcetet 


on the part of the management and not strikes has put the W. U. in the! 
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tration decision favoring 1,200 
ers who have received no pay boost 
ht add as much as $1,500,000 to the 
pany’s losses when applied nation- 


urrently, arbitration is being held 
by litigation over selection of an 
trator. The New York Court of 
ors & Appeals now is studying the 
tion. 
it by Other Strikes—In addition to 
direct strike loss, Western Union 
ered further heavy inroads from the 
rding effect of other industrial 
es on the telegraph business. Dur- 
automobile, steel, and electrical 
ufacturing strikes, particularly, the 
me of Western Union business 
bled sharply. Gross revenue, ex- 
ed to be at record highs this year, 
10.8% off in January and February. 
ncreased labor costs aggravated the 
pany’s 1946 financial headache. 
ses ordered by the National War 
been sefi/bor Board last year (BW—Dec.15 
at a f.p93) added $25,000,000 to the com- 
py’s annual payroll. Operating profits 
ing the first two months of 1945 
¢ $1,221,526, but if 1946 wage scales 
} been in effect the company’s books 
wld have shown a net loss of approxi- 
tely $2,000,000. 
Deficit Estimated—Strike losses, lower 
nue, and higher labor costs resulted 
a two-month deficit of $4,561,593 
cbruanif® Western Union, and an estimate of 
© compimotal $19,251,000 deficit for the whole 
ses du 1946 unless higher revenue _ is 
till furtihieved. 
cft to Mjoseph L. Egan, company president, 
1 Of hod stockholders that the company was 


Jay 
Rabin 
ipany ¢ 
the §] 
pplied 
that cy 
< empl 
sent | 
reflecte 


award jacking the problem of averting this 
shouldfid-ink” operation by (1) asking the 
‘ed thafifderal Communications Commission 


higher rates and (2) undertaking a 
gterm program of mechanization 
igned to reduce labor costs from 
ir present 70% of revenue. 

he company told stockholders that 
led income also is vital to improve 
company’s credit position and thus 
permit adoption of improved tech- 
jues now in an experimental stage 
V—Oct.27'45,p20). 


RAS PART OF WAGES 


The National Wage Stabilization 
ard and its regional offices, as much 
ncerned with preventing wage reduc- 
ns as with supervising pay boosts, 
made clear in a series of decisions 
ently that they consider bonus pay- 
mts, paid vacations, and such services 
paid lunches an integral part of 
ees. Under board interpretations, 
arrangements cannot be discon- 
hued by management without NWSB 
proval., 
The New York regional board re- 
ted petitions by the Pitometer Log 
orp. and James Stewart & Co., both 
, 20, ! 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Wages 


So many obvious changes in busi- 
ness operations and management 
practices have been effected by the 
unparalleled expansion of — labor 
unionism in the last decade that 
some less obvious, though perhaps 
more important, consequences have 
almost escaped attention. ‘Thus, for 
example, while it is axiomatic to say 
that the impact of unionism on 
wages has been to push them up 
and to narrow differentials between 
them, the long-run practical mean- 
ing of this for the individual firm 
competing with other firms has been 
largely lost in generalities. 

Ihere may be comfort, but little 
is gained, in being philosophic about 
a mounting payroll because com- 
petitors are going through the same 
experience while, simultancously, 
both favorable and unfavorable dif- 
ferentials which exist within the in- 
dustry are being wiped out. ‘The 
firm which makes such an observa- 
tion and dismisses the problem at 
that point, without realizing that 
a fundamental change is taking place 
in the pattern of competition and 
that something must be done about 
it, is at a serious disadvantage to a 
more knowledgeable competitor. 


Competition 


What has happened is this: An 
important factor in compcetition— 
wages—has simply disappeared over 
an area of industry which is widening 
al! the time. Labor unionism, having 
as a first principle the withdrawal of 
wages from competition, is respon- 
sible for this, even though that fact 
has been disguised by the operation 
of government machinery working to 
eliminate intra-industry wage differ- 
entials. If that machinery were dis- 
mantled the vacuum created would 
be filled by the bargaining strength 
of the unions. Wages would go up 
sharply, but the old differentials 
would not be allowed to return. 

The result of this must inevitably 
be intensified competition on other 
grounds. The distinction between 
wage rates—the amount paid per 
hour to an employee—and labor costs 
—the amount of wages paid per unit 
of output—becomes of transcendent 
importance. 

This is strikingly illustrated in a 
report by Frederick H. Harbison 
of the University of Chicago, appear- 


ing in the Journal of Political Econ 
omy. Four gas mask plants in the 
second World War were equipped 
with identical government-owned 
production facilities. All had to 
meet substantially the same month) 
production schedules. In one plant, 
the direct labor cost per gas mas} 
assembly was 52¢. In the other thre: 
it ranged from 61¢ to S7¢. ‘Th 
workers in the plant with the 52¢ 
labor cost had average take-hom« 
pay of approximately $1.17 an hou 
whereas the take-home pay of the 
employees in the other plants ranged 
from about 72¢ to $1.00 per hour, 
yet the government was paying less 
money for the gas masks made in the 
highest-wage plant. 


Costs 


An investigation into the why 
and wherefores of the cost differen 
tials reveals that the low-cost plant 
had some insights into labor prob 
lems and “human enginecring” that 
the higher-cost plants just didn’t 
have or didn’t think worth bothering 
about and was utilizing some pro 
fessional skills for cashing in on 
those insights in terms of greater pro 
ductivity. Comparisons between 
plants showed wide differences in 
the size, type, and range of authority 
of the industrial relations depart 
ments. ‘The low-cost firm's depart 
ment was larger, better staffed, and 
on every other ground superior to 
comparable units in the other plant 

Results of other surveys of a simi 
lar nature in other types of enter 
prises show that what Harbison 
found is almost universally truce. If 
there is in an industry even one 
management alert to ‘the savings 
which can be made by the quick 
settlement of grievances and to th« 
effect of labor morale on producti 
ity, then labor cost differentials in 
the output of that industry's prod 
ucts will exist, despite the imposition 
of uniformly rigid wage rates throug! 
out the area of competition. 

Clearly, the firm which depended 
on maintaining its position by virtue 
of a cost structure resting on lower 
wages must either find other way 
of maintaining lower labor costs or 
face some rough times. ‘The conclu- 
sion seems inescapable: Intra-indus 


try competition will become increas- 


ingly important in the field of indus- 
trial relations techniques focused on 
cutting labor costs. 
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Finding the best job 
for the physically 
handicapped - - 


Here is a thorough 
guide to the difficult 
problem of placing 
the handicapped 
worker, to his own 
best benefit, as well 
as that of manage- 
ment. Combines for 
the first time all the 
essential factors. Out- 
lines new techniques 
for determining the 
specific demands of 
jobs, the abilities of 
workers, and the 
matching of workers 
to jobs. Every em- 7 AYITP? 
ployer, supervisor, personnel manager, and 
safety engineer will find here invaluable 
guidance to the physiological and industrial 
elements and practical approaches impor- 
tant in aehieving happiest placement of 
handicapped workers. 


Just Published! 


JOB PLACEMENT 


OF THE 


PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


By CLARK D. BRIDGES 
Director of Conservation Service, 
Zurich Insurance Companies 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization 
and Management es 


329 pages, 6 x 9, $3.50 


This helpful manual analyzes many of the 
common physical handicaps to show definite 
job-placement consideration applying to 
each one. Taking up specific disabilities, of 
vision, hearing, of the respiratory system, 
etc., the book outlines, in each case, just 
how it affects the worker’s job-ability and 
what should be the employer’s attitude on 
hiring. It shows how a particular job may 
be appraised for its physical demands of 
the employee, and tells how to appraise the 
worker himself. 
“We commend this practical scientific and authoritative 
book as the most advanced thought on the subject .. . 
Every industrial physician and personnel officer should 
have @ copy 

Harvey Bartie, M.D. 


“As Clark Bridges states in his book, “The great ma- 
jority of disabled persons have far more ability than 
disability, and this book should enable the employer to 
discern these abilities and make proper use of them 
Mr. Bridges studies are a distinct contribution for the 
benefit of employers and handicapped individuals alike.”’ 


George H. Williamson 
President, Williamson 
Candy Company 


SEE IT 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 
Send me Bridges Job Placement of the Physically 
Handicapped tor 10 days examination on approval. 
In 10 days 1 will send remittance, plus few cents 


postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid 
on cash lers). 

FEMMES cc ccccccccccceccccsesscocecodccssseceesese 
J PITETITIITITITTITT iii erie 
CUP GRR Ghetee cc ccccctedesccncccesseesedctecss 
CREO cccccccccccccccccossesese 6eeeseseas 66 
Position .. BW 4-46 


(For Canadian prices, write: Embassy Book Co., 
12 Richmond St. E., Toronto, 1) 
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of New York City, to drop bonus plans 
because it found no evidence of gross 
inequities which would justify elimina- 
tion of bonuses. 

Similarly, the board turned down a 
Reader's Digest Assn., Inc., proposal to 
alter its vacation plan in effect at Pleas- 
antville, N. Y., because the board said 
that employees with less than two 
years’ service would have had their paid 
vacations cut by one week. Under the 
rejected plan, four-year employees 
would have got longer vacations. 

Grant Photo Products, Inc., of Cleve- 
land was refused permission to discon- 
tinue daily free meals to its employees. 
NWSB found that the company began 
its free lunch policy with sandwiches 
and coffee 40 years ago, stepped this up 
to a full lunch in 1941. Majority opin- 
ion was that free meals were so thor- 
oughly established, the company’s hard- 
ship plea could not be recognized. 


ATrophy for C.O. 


Union’s effective presenta- 
tion of its 1945 program wins 
praise and an award from the 
American Public Relations Assn. 


C. I. O.’s many-faceted public rela- 
tions program, which in 1945 made 
broad use of daily newspapers, union 
publications, radio, pamphlets, motion 
pictures, and even comic book tech- 
niques (BW—Jul.7°45,p94), had a pat 
on the back last week from the Ameri- 
can Public Relations Assn., whose presi- 
dent, George Meredith, is associate 
public relations director of C. I. O.’s 
bitterest foe, the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers. 

e “Outstanding”—The fledgling A. P. 
R. A., little heard from since the splash 
attending its creation in April, 1944 
(BW —Apr.1 5’'44,p52), awarded C. I. O. 
an anvil trophy for “outstanding public 
relations accomplishments in 1945.” 
A panel of judges made the selection 
from a field of 300 labor, church, edu- 
cational, government, and business or- 
ganizations. The judges praised C.1.0.’s 
“ingenuity” and “unusual technique.” 

The award spotlighted the work of 
Len De Caux (picture above), reticent 
public relations director of C. I. O. and 
editor of its weekly newspaper, the 
C. I. O. News. De Caux, now 46, at- 
tended Oxford University and Brook- 
wood Labor College before entering 
newspaper work, in which he has spent 
24 years. Service as a correspondent in 
Europe, as a labor correspondent in 
Washington, and as assistant editor of 
the official publication of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers preceded 
his present job, which he assumed when 
C.1.O. split from A.F.L. 


Head of C.I.O. public relations is Le 
De Caux (above), mnewspapermar 
who believes in plugging the w 


INI! 
with every opinion-moulding mediu 


© Purposes and Problems—Objectivc; 
which De Caux aimed C. I. O.’s 194 
public relations campaign were (| 

mobilize workers’ support for C. I. 0 
program, and (2) to “demonstrate t 
other sections of the population th: 
C. I. O.’s postwar aims [full emp! 

ment and full production based on : 
expanding domestic market throu; 
greater mass purchasing power and a 
increased world trade] were constr 


ests as well as labor’s.” 

De Caux says his chief problems it 
getting his messages over were “contr 
of the major media of opinion-formatior 
by large corporate interests traditional) 
hostile to labor’s.economic demand: 
and C. I. O.’s “comparatively limited 
financial means.” 

e Practical Test—While no yardstick « 
ists for measuring the extent of succes 
C. I. O. can claim in achieving its 0! 
jectives, the organization’s entry in A. P: 
R. A.’s contest was extensively d 

mented with ‘accomplishments.’ 
were claimed to be sympathy with labor 
among veterans, community support fot 
strikers, modification of antilabor att 
tudes in the press, cooperation between 
C.1.0. and the public in support 0! 
progressive national and international \ 
sues, wider public acceptance of union’ 

It was enough of a display to do4 
sound public relations job on A. P. 
R. A.’s board of judges which included 
Charles G. Ross, press secretary t 
President Truman; Stephen T. [:arli. 
who held the same job under the lat¢ 
President Roosevelt; and Harwood 
Childs, associate professor of politics # 
Princeton University. 
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GOL 
” These 


This PRESSTITE Seal 


Solved An Auto Builder's 


att, 


Problem... 


F.. years, automobile body builders have been faced with the problem of 
preventing rust and corrosion in the seam where the fenders join the body of the 
car. A long-lasting material was sought for an under-fender seal which would 
effectively seal the joint against the effects of water thrown up from the road. 


A Special Presstite Compound solved this problem for one large body firm. 
Developed in Presstite’s research laboratories, this material consists of a very 
adhesive, rubber-like elastic compound, extruded around a fibre cord, as 


ation 
illustrated above. Used for this purpose, it forms a tight, permanent, resilient 
seal at this vital point. It can be extruded in various shapes and sizes to fit 


other comparable sealing jobs, too. For example, a special shape was devel- 
oped, tested and is now being used as a gasket to seal removable plates in the 


4p outer shell of refrigerator cabinets. 
From refrigerators to railroad cars, from airplanes to radio sets, if you have 

sabor a problem involving any sealing or coating material, Presstite’s years of 

r+ + 

“alt experience in this highly specialized field are at your service. Send us your 

detailed requirements — and let “Sealing Headquarters’ recommend, or 


develop the most effective material for your job. 


. PRESSTITE 
| PRESSTITE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


3936 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri 


NEERING LO 


ENG 


Chute 
MICHAELS 
BRONZE TABLETS 
AND URNS NOW 
for Memorial Day! 


By placing your order now for the bronze 
memorial tablets you plan to install for 
Decoration Day, you will be sure of delivery 
and avoid possible disappointment later. 


Michaels Bronze Tablets serve as perma- 
nent memorials. They will not chip, nor 
can they be damaged by grass cutting 
equipment when installed flush with the 
ground level. Write for illustrated literature. 
Order your tablets now for Memorial Day. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE COMPANY, Inc. 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products 
in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 


APPLIED RESEARCH 
and ENGINEERING 


En gi neers’ 
En gi neers 


Our widely diversified staff is 
constantly consulted by engineer- 
ing and research departments to 
supplement the talents and facili- 
ties of the resident engineers. 

Thar is why we are called... le 
“Engineers’ Engineers.” | 

>. . . 

{sk your secretary 10 t rite us for 
co IPE TITION’ —the executive's 


monthly survey of applied research 
and engineering. 


“ THE COMMONWEALTH 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1772 Springfield St., Dayton 3, Ohio 
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Annual Wages 


OWNMR advisory group asks 
Congress for $250,000 to study 
plans for regularizing produc- 
tion, assuring workers’ income. 


The country is going to learn more 
about guaranteed annual wages. 

The Office of War Mobilization & 
Reconversion will make a comprehen- 
sive study of the possible development 
of assured income to workers as an aid 
in stabilizing employment and regular- 
izing production. A preliminary survey 
discloses that not more than 500 em- 
ployers have, or have had, any plan for 
assuring steady wages to their workers. 
e Basic Queries—Hoping to have $250,- 
000 to spend on the project, OWMR 
will try to get the answers to a number 
of questions. It will do this through an 
OWMR advisory board subcommittee 
headed by Eric A. Johnston, retiring 
president of the U. S$. Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is supervising the work of 
a Guaranteed Annual Wage Commis- 
sion under Murray W. Latimer, former 
chairman of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, and Arthur S. Meyer, chairman 
of the New York State Mediation 
Board. 


The broad questions to wh 
will be sought are: 

(1) What degree of e 
stability may be expected to 
a given degree of production 

(2) What methods have 
ployed by any industry to reg 


duction and to what extent 
be adopted by other in 
establishments? 

(3) Given a particular deg 
larity in production, what f, 
in relation to other oper 
needed to insure correspond 
in employment? 

(4) What are the charact 
ume of costs involved in re: 
and stabilization? 

(5) What economic reperc 
likely to result from changes 
ing, production, or other « 
Would they be desirable? 

(6) What its the relation 
teed annual wage plans to « 
which have a relationship t 
ment, to wages, and to effort 
ize employment and income 
social security, 
tion, banking and currency, an 
e Wage Plans Sampled—Hoy 


wers will be obtained was outlii 
Congress by Johnston and Lati: 


secking 4 to use $2 
OWNMR funds for the study. 


Guaranteed annual wage 


RENEWED ACTIVITY ON THE FORTY-PLUS FRONT 


At a busy weekly session, President Henry 
Plus Club (BW —Sep.1'45, p104) reports on the labor market for those | 
line. The membership, which sank t 
of 18 during the war, is now on the upgrade, with 82 names listed. Des 
returning veterans, the club reports an average placement of thre 
week in the last three months; in some lines has more jobs than mei 
bers—all citizens over forty who earned more than $4,000 a year—pay 110 
they are assessed for two and a half days’ service at the club eacl 


have crossed the “fateful forty” 
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Here may be just the 


| Manufacturing Opportunity 
} you have been looking for ! 


—it will take you only 15 minutes to find out! 


As a businessman, there’s a booklet which you ought to be 
acquainted with—a report entitled Jndustrial Opportunities 
in Puerto Rico, U.S.A. \t is published by a public corporation 
created to assist businessmen, the Puerto Rico Development 
Company. It descr*bes a business opportunity that is unique 
today; it invites you to share in the industrial development 
of a territory of the United States, Puerto Rico, which now 
offers great promise for profitable enterprise! 

A FEW OF THE HIGH SPOTS 
Spend a few minutes with this booklet and you will learn 
how you, as a manufacturer, can have a plant building con- 


structed for you without a penny’s initial outlay on your 
part... built to your own individual plans—then leased to 
you for as little as 1% of its cost! With your main plant or a 
branch operating in Puerto Rico, you will be centrally 
located to serve the rich markets of North, Central, and 
South America. Puerto Rico’s labor supply has never been 
fully utilized, yet its skills and qualifications are many and 
its wages are favorable. You will be close to important 
sources of raw materials, and your home market will be the 
island with the largest per capita purchasing power in the 
whole Caribbean! 


IT’S A U.S. TERRITORY 


You will be a United States concern, 
operating in a territory of the United 
States with no tariff barriers either 
way and lower insular taxes. Ample 
banking facilities will be at hand— 
both local bankers and branches of 
leading New York banks. You will be 
doing business under United States 
Federal law and with United States 
currency. It is an opportunity worthy 
of your most careful attention! 


HERE'S WHERE 
YOU'LL FIND THE ANSWER > 


You will find Industrial 
Opportunities in Puerto Rico, 
U.S.A., a frank, straight- 
forward analysis of the 
situation, designed not to 
‘sell!’ you but to help you 
decide whether yours is the 
right type of concern to 
profit from Puerto Rico’s 
unique advantages. The 
coupon below will bring this 
booklet to you without cost 
or obligation of any kind. 


PUERTO RICO DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


SAN JUAN 12 PUERTO RICO, U. S. A. 


a ee OE ee ee ee ee a aS can SNR ane 


Puerto Rico Development Company 5-B 
San Juan 12, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 
Please send me your 48-page illustrated booklet, Industrial Oppor- 


tunities in Puerto Rico, lL. S. A., which shows the unique advantages 
Puerto Rico offers to American manufacturers; its ample supply of 
labor; its accessibility to markets and materials; and its complete 
familiarity with the ways and manners of both Americas. 
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SERVICE FOR SALE 


To move your goods where you want 
them, when you want them—at low 
cost — that’s what we mean by ACT 
That’s what we’re selling, 
purely and simply. 


service. 


Actually ACT is streamlined in two 
directions. First, it saves whole days 
from your shipping time. Second, it 
cuts large chunks from your costs. 


These two vital economies are made 
possible because ACT is an unusual 
shippers service organization. It is an 
all cargo, complete charter service— 
with 24 hour meteorology and main- 
tenance facilities — designed and 
geared to fly your freight anywhere, 
with delivery when specified by you. 


Important, too, is the fact that ACT 


WHEN TIME COUNTS -+-ACT 
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ACY 


is an all-inclusive service. Your freight 
ean be practically anything — from 
dresses to newspapers — from vege- 
tables to heavy machinery. 


Of course, a service of this scope and 
economy is built around a carefully 
chosen staff of competent, fully ex- 
perienced men. These men have 
proven themselves flying and servic- 
ing both military and commercial 
cargo. Their training, ability and 
equipment are the best. 


This is the type of service that is at 
your disposal when you ship — the 
ACT way. 


Whe 


AUR CARGO TRANSPORT 


CORPORATION —A CHARTER CARRIER 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK I, N. Y. 


being gathered by the U. S. Bu 
Labor Statistics. About 100 
analyzed as to their operatio: 
benefits to employer, worker, an 
munity; effect on employment 
turnover, and production; an 
pertinent factors. BLS has pron 
complete its part by June 30 an 
report shortly after. 

@ Methods Studied—A staff of 
mists will inquire into the met! 
regularizing production and sta 
employment. This work will be « 
into: 

(1) Study of the accomplishnx 
and the means used by, four ind 
The industries have not been s 
but will be chosen from food, cl 
petroleum products, paper pr 
construction, boots and shoes, a 
biles, and communications and ut 

(2) Analysis of the interconn 
between industries involved im sta 
tion. Most industries cannot a 
stability alone. Steel productio: 
instance, is related to automobil: 


put. 
@ Cost Determination—Services of +! 
Social Security Board, with employment 


records of more than 70,000,000 

ers, and the Railroad Retirement Board. 
with records of 1,500,000 mor 
being used to help determine the ¢ 
cost of various types of wage guarantees 

The annual wage commission will 
report “conclusions” to the OWNMR 
advisory board committee, for passing 
on to OWMR and President Truman. 
Latimer admits that the study is e- 
ploratory and could result in a negative 
recommendation. 

The Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration and the Brookings Institu- 
tion are making independent studies 
and are swapping information with the 
government commission. 
¢ For Information Only—Johnston a+ 
sured a congressional committee that no 
legislation is contemplated and _ that 
there will be no compulsion to adopt 
any wage plan. 

“We do anticipate disseminating this 
information to the employers and em- 
ployees, so that they may act upon it 
and, if the program is favorable, en- 
courage some type of regularized em- 
ployment,” he said. 

Johnston pointed out that the report 
is intended to be unbiased, and that it 
could become “‘a textbook for manage- 
ment and labor to use in negotiating 
their own problems at the local level.’ 

Johnston feels that if greater continu- 
ity of employment could be prov led, 
much industrial strife could be elimr 
nated. He regards job insecurity as one 
of the greatest causes of industrial un- 
rest. 

e Murray on Committee—The Latimer 
commission plans to increase its 
from 13 to 79 if it gets the $250,000. 

The OWMR advisory board is a tt 
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r of Johnston’s subcommittee is 
» Murray, president of the C. I. O. 
the steelworkers union. It was 
by who first projected the national 
cht on the annual wage question 
; 1943 steel wage demands. 


“pc. Settles 


End of Harvester strike 
s fears of farm equipment 
age despite new walkouts. 
ar workers get raise. 


tlement of the 84-day strike of 
)) C. 1. O. farm equipment workers 
ternational Harvester Co. (BW— 
3'46,p93) last week eased fears of 
| shortages of vital harvesting ma- 
ry, but a new walkout at Allis- 
ners’ Springfield (Ill.) plant sent 
totals up again in the farm equip- 
industry. 
nd for 184¢—The Allis-Chal- 
workers* quit their jobs when 
tiations stalled over a 15-day con- 
tion of their contract pending 
et discussions on an 184¢ hourly 
ae in pay and other union 
nds. 
continuing deadlock between the 
and.J. I. Case Co. kept 6,500 
farm equipment makers idle. 
ttlement of the International Har- 
r strike was on the basis of an 18¢ 
y raise, with a retroactive payment 
)% of wages for the period between 
1, 1945, and Jan. 21, 1946, when 
employees of the company’s ten 
s went out on strike. 
gat Strike Averted—Maijor settle- 
ts in other industries during the 
included American and National 
t Refining companies, which 
ed strikes of 4,400 employees with 
ge wage increases of 15¢ an hour, 
active to Feb. 15. One refiner, 
re Sugar Refining Co., did not 
the increase, was struck by 300 
loyees, 
ase Brass & Copper Co. settled a 
ay Strike of 3,800 E10. mine, mill, 
smelter workers in the current pat- 
American Locomotive Co., Au- 
.N. Y., settled with 1,000 C.1.0. 
workers for 184¢ more an hour, 
American Can Co. ended a six- 
walkout of 1,400 A.F.L. workers 
) Jersey City plants with increases 
bing 134¢ hourly. 
gotiations were on again at mid- 
in the Westinghouse Electric 
p. strike, and fact-finding boards 
studying the San Francisco long- 
men's dispute (page 96) and the 
nal nonferrous metals strike which 
ded into outbreaks of violence at 
ek, Mont. 
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Three reasons for 


using 


insula 
\ — pc Foamglas, 


the materi 


The idea 
(3) perman 
known as 


P LANT owners all over the country have 
installed this cellular glass material on 
roofs, ceilings, tanks and processing equip- 
ment, in floors and core walls. They can 
tell you that PC Foamglas licks the tough- 
est insulating jobs—for good. 

Composed of millions of tiny air-filled 
glass cells, PC Foamglas is impervious to 
moisture, vapor, vermin, the fumes of 
most acids, many elements that cause 
other materials to lose insulating efh- 
ciency. It helps to maintain temperature 
and humidity levels permanently. 

PC Foamglas 1s light, rigid, strong. It 
stays in place, does not pack down, check, 
warp, rot, swell, shrink, or burn. Big pieces 
are easily handled, quickly installed. PC 
Foamglas needs no repairs, maintenance 
or replacement. And the sum total of those 
advantages is economy. For with PC 
Foamglas, first cost is last cost. 

We have published complete detailed 
information on PC Foamglas in three 
illustrated booklets. Send for your free 
copies. Just mail the convenient coupon. 
You incur no obligation. Pittsburgh Corn- 
ing Corporation, Room 131,632 Duquesne 
Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


* Also manufacturers of PC Glass Blocks - 


e | 
tion should ye sealed 


al that meets all t 


At FOAMGUAS \assiation 


1) efficient, \2) 


economical, 
is wide y 


‘ \s, 
in glass cel . ments. 


hose require 


When it became necessary to re- 
place their roof, the Package 
Machinery Company, Springfield, 
Mass., had it scraped down. Then 
3-inch PC Foamélas Insulation was 
laid in hot pitch on the old felt. 
Roofers found the big, light slabs 
quick, easy to lay. 

Another advantage was the firm 
surface on which to lay roofing felt. 


rc ae ame ane Game Gn Ge ae Ge ape oom aoe aD Gu ome oom ' 
| Pittsburgh Corning Corporation | 
| Room 131, 682 Duquesne Way | 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. j 


Please send along my free copies of the 
| booklets I have checked. It is under | 
| stood that I incur no obligation. 


a ne Floors...... | 
LO See ere a Se Bee Be 
ER aaa ae ent cre PCa ! 
| Sains s-sinntinacenne State_._.. | 
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MORE PEOPLE READ 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
IN MARCH 


Than ret Before 


be erllomes 


and Gardens 


March circulation— 
2,697,000. Highest in our 
history. 


March advertising linage 
and revenue—highest in our 
history. 


It’s to be expected— 
because never before have 
so many millions of families 
been starting new house— 
holds, and Better Homes & 
Gardens is the "know-how" 
magazine devoted to every-— 
thing that makes a home a 
better place to live and 
work in. 


Does all this swing BH&G 
into a new focus for you as 
your highway into the 
tremendous market all these 
new households represent? 


CIRCULATION 2,697,000 


rr 
“THERES NO, PLACE 
LIKE TlOME 


% 


s| of Apr. 21. 


| and co-pilots on new four-engine equip- 
{Ul} 


jective of the A. N. C. is s: 
tion of airline labor contra 
same way that railroad lab 
are standard for all carriers. 

Back of TWA’s bargai 
mate with the union, and 
important as wage and Wor 
tion issues, is the airlines’ 
bargain individually instead 
the A. N. C., and the pilots 

Threat of the nation’s first major negotiate on an industry-wid 
airline pilots strike since 1933 hung cause of alleged differences 
over TWA-Trans-World Airline at ment and flying conditions 
midweek after the Airline Pilots Assn. airlines. 

(ind.) formally notified the National @ Federal Action Doubted-—\| 
Mediation Board that pilots and co- ing this position, the union « 
pilots employed by TWA have voted _ that a strike would not affect 
812-9 for a strike call during the week lines, but would ground on\) TV 
planes on the 28,000 miles « 

The A. P. A., demanding increased and international routes 
pay and shortened flying hours for pilots company flies. 

Under terms of the Railway |; 
ment (BW —Feb.2’46,p7), informed the Act, presidential intervention thr 
board that negotiations with TWA _ designation of an emergency 
are stalemated after seven months, and consider the case could result 
that mediation under the Railway Labor day delay in strike action. But at 
Act has proved fruitless. week there was growing doubt that 
e Conflict in Bargaining—TWA nego- such step would be taken, sir 
tiations since December have been the act, a national emergen 
entirely in the hands of an Airline Nego- only basis for federal intervent 
tiating Committee created by 14 of the stoppage on only one airline 

19 major airlines as a “union of airlines” be considered enough of a 

to handle collective bargaining. Ob- bring government action. 


Air Strike Voted 


TWA pilots favor walkout 
next week. Issues are pay, 
hours, and company insistence 
on industry-wide bargaining. 


HUDDLE WITH THE TROUBLE-SHOOTERS 


In San Francisco this week fact-finders sat down with Harry Bridg: 
C.1.0. longshoremen’s head, and F. P. Foise (right), president of an emp! 
group, seeking to avert a long-threatened tie-up of shipping facilities | B\ 
Apr.6'46,p94). Board members are the chairman, James L. Fly (center). ! 
mer Federal Communications Commission head, and (standing, left to 1 
Fowler V. Harper, Indiana law professor, and U. S. Judge Lloyd L. 5 
of Seattle. As they met, there were new threats of a nationwide mati: 
strike unless wage demands of all affiliates of a C.I.O. federation of scam 
unions are met before a May 6 convention. 
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CONGRESS HOTEL 
Chicago 


You CAN do Business 
with BRITAIN 


If you contemplate marketing or 
manufacturing in Britain, you will 
profit by the advice of experienced, 
expertly staffed consultants on 


* Market Definitions 
* Factory Location 
* Materials & Labour 


Background particulars and estimates 
promptly supplied to your requirements. 


© O.W.ROSKILL e 
}NDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 
Engineers « Chemists « Economists 
14 GT. COLLEGE ST, LONDON S.W.1! 
For information write or phone 
U. S. Correspondent: C. R. VAIL 
745 Sth Ave., New York 22,N.Y. PlLaza5-3152 


SPOT CHECK YOUR BUSINESS! 
MOORE Metihed MAPTACKS 


See who, whet, where at a glance. 
All sizes, shapes, colors. @ 
At stationery and map stores. i 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILA. PA. 


NEGOTIATOR, Mech, Elec. 
Engineer sailing early June to initiate 
manufacture and sales of 

U. S. PATENTS & PRODUCTS 
on royalty basis, etc.—W. S. citizen 
Vv. P. & G. M. Amer. and Brit. Com- 
panies. British shop and college train- 
ing two years France, two years Ger- 
many. : 
Thorough knowledge business methods. 


IN BRITAIN and EUROPE 


“clues 
executives—$5,000-$25,000 
* THROUGH OUR Individualized procedures 
we negotiate for the better positions. Strict 
confidence assured. Details on request. Jep- 
son Executive Personnel Service, 554 Land 


Bank Building, Kansas City 6. 
the clipping bureau of the air 


° 5000,000 ECORDINGS of addresses, 
events broadcast since 1935. Reproduced 12” 
unbreakable acetate records playing any 
phonograph. No catalogue. Tell us what you 
want. Audio-Scriptions 1619 Broadway, New 
York, N. ¥ 


man of exceptional ability wanted 
* CHALLENGING, UNIQUE job, to assist in 
developing better interfaith and interracial re- 
lations in business and industry. College ed- 


ueation and contacts with important business 
and industrial executives essential. State 
education, experience, interests, and minimum 


salary required Box 500, 
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Petrillo Defiant 


Head of musicians’ union 
ignores legislation to restrict 
activities, makes demands on 
movie and recording industries. 


Employers who deal with James C. 
Petrillo’s American Federation of Mu- 
sicians (A.F.L.) were wondering this 
week just how much good actually will 
come from a congressional measure 
(BW —Apr.6'46,p5) signed by President 
Truman, and aimed specifically at curb- 
ing Petrillo demands, powers, and ac- 
tions. 

The act was hailed with enthu- 
siasm at first, as a step toward ending 
such union practices as “coercion” -or 
“any other (forceful] means” —including 
strikes—to obtain royalties on record- 
ings, payments for standby ogchestras 
not actually used or needed, curbs on 
“canned music,” and agreements that 
more workers must be employed than 
are actually necessary. 
© No Retreat?—The enthusiasm dimmed 

uickly, however, as: 

(1) Petrillo ignored the congressional 
action to advise the National Assn._of 
Broadcasters that A*¥.M. will retreat 
on no issues, but will continue its de- 
mands for less “canned music” and 
more jobs for musicians in the radio 
broadcasting industry. 

(2) The musicians’ leader informed 
eight major motion picture producers 
that A.F.M. wants a new contract call- 
ing for a three-fold increase in the num- 
ber of musicians employed and a 100% 
increase in wages, and some 89 other 
concessions. ~ ; 

(3) Petrillo infotmed phonograph rec- 

ord producers—just getting back into 
the production swing after a protracted 
musicians’ strike last year—that he was 
invoking the six-month reopening clause 
in A.F.M.’s contracts and would have 
new demands to make to them in nego- 
tiations next October. 
e Test in the Making—Referring all 
questions about the congressional meas- 
ure to his legal department, Petrillo 
merely said.he was not at alt concerned 
with its restrictions or its threat of fines 
of up to $1,000 and imprisonment up 
to one year. A.F.M. attorneys said the 
measure is plainly unconstitutional be- 
cause’ it would impose “involuntary 
servitude” by banning strikes, would 
discriminate against one group of work- 
ers by forbidding to them a bargaining 
technique permitted for others, and 
would constitute a “bill of attainder” 
because it was,aimed specifically at one 
man (Petrillo). 

Doubt of whether the measure could 
be enforced extended outside the union, 
but a possible test was in the making. 


N.A.B. announced that it inte id 
press for “fair and equitable” 4p, 
ments with A.F.M. on radio’s 


music. To N.A.B. that mea: = 

things as the right to duplicate on f, 
quency modulation and television }ro,; 
casts music aired on standard baid pp 
grams, and the elimination of \,},a 
calls “featherbedding” practices 4 
A.F.M. The broadcasters estimate th. 
cost of these at $20,000,000 anual; 
© Would Double Wages—Petril|\, 1, 
tion picture demands centered aboy 
an increase in the number of musician 
on producers’ regular payrolls from 
current 235 to 720, and an increase j 
each musician’s annual wage gu:rante 
from $5,200—based on ten hours’ wor 
each week—to $10,400 for the sam 
work period. Producers, who terme 
the demands “fantastic,” estimated the 
cost of the proposed wage increase an 
of other A.F.M. demands at $15,000, 
000 to $20,000,000 a year. 

The musicians’ president said thi 
estimate was too high, that it shoul 
be around $12,000,000. He docs no 
consider that figure excessive, and x 
gues that the producers’ use of musiq 
by 500 regular and specially employed 
musicians in Hollywood has cost th 
jobs of 18,000 musicians previousk 
employed by motion picture hou 
throughout the country. 

e Silent on Third Demand—Whiat t) 


companies—already ‘“‘taxed” by the 
A.F.M. through a royalty on every rec 
ord sold (BW—Nov.18'44,p108)—is 
closely guarded matter, probably wi 
hinge on the outcome of Petrillo’s de 


af 


identic 


fiance of congressional bans and ones of 
radio and motion picture negotiationgiiiek, blu 
now under way. tare o 
ou'll 2 

RUBBER WORKERS’ MELON Bax 
nts of « 

With their recently negotiated 15{¢@ipke the 
an-hour pay raise now in effect, thq™jejob at 
100,000 workers in rubber’s Big | ougijd mate: 


are getting ready to split the juicies 
melon in their history, $10,000,000 « 
back pay. 

L. §. Buckmaster, president of th 
United Rubber Workers internation: 
union, said the average worker can 
pect $100 in retroactive wages as th 
result of the agreement reached 0 
Mar. 2 by the union and Goodyear 
U. S. Rubber, Goodrich, and Firestone 

Payment is expected in the next fe 
weeks. The sum covers an 184¢-an-how 
increase from March to Apr. 8, and 12 
an hour from March back to Nov. | 
1945. 

Ratification of the Big Four agree 
ment by all plant locals was the signa 
for the increased rates. The compant 
announced that the new schedule wa 
placed in effect last Monday. 

Buckmaster said that other rubbe 
companies in the nation and thei 
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Hours are saved with OZALID 


1 pro 


bow 
Clan 
iM ] 
inte Prints made in seconds 


Word 

saing Consider the convenience of having an Ozalid 
“Time machine beside your drawing board. 

d th When you want a print, you merely take a 
= sheet of the desired type of Ozalid sensitized 
000, material . . . place your drawing on it . . . and 


feed both into the machine. 


: th Your print is ready in seconds—because there 
— are only two automatic steps— Exposure and 
Pos Dry-Development. 

id at What’s more, it is a positive copy—not a nega- 


mus . ak ° ° 
= tive—of the original. It’s easier to read, com- 


loved pletely dry, and ready for immediate use. 


t th 
iousht 
lOUSE 


it the 
din 
th 
\ celiifers Unlimited can add the plumbing layout to one 
ee Se Ho. copy; the air-conditioning layout to the 


” ersatili 


's dei identical fashion, you turn out all 10 

| ones of Ozalid prints—prints that have 

itioniek, blue, red, or sepia lines . . . prints 
tare on paper, cloth, foil, or film. 
ou'll appreciate this versatility. For 


next, and so on. 

With Ozalid, you need never redraw 
the “Master” original. Just make Ozalid 
Intermediate prints of it... and add the 
individual details in pencil or pen. Then 
use the “Intermediate” to produce the 


N 1 can assign identifying colors to Unnecessary drafting desired number and type of positive 
nts of different operations . . always eliminated OZALID PRINTS. 

|Stediitke the type of print best suited for This is just one example .. . that prob- 

, th@iejob at hand ...and save time, labor, | Assume that you want additional trac- ably suggests dozens of uses in your 

loud materials in numerous ways. ings of the above floor plan so that you work. 


SPECIFICATIONS OZALID MODEL F 


(Designed for Medium Requirements) 


Write today for free booklet 
No. 87 ... containing the 10 
types of Ozalid prints and 
telling the complete story. 


OZALID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 


Orzalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co,, Ltd., Montreal 


@ Accommodates materials up to 42 
inches wide, 


~o” 


@ Printing speed 4” to 72” per min.— 
Developing speed 48” per min. 


@ Electrical consumption: 
Starting........19 amps. at 220 V.— 
Operating...... 15 amps. at 220 V. 


@ Power factor corrected to......87.5%. 

@ Wired for....... 205-235 Volts, A.C., 
60 cycles, single phase. 

@ Width 6-°3”—Height....... 51%” 
—Depth (Incl. feed board).. ...3314". 

@ Net weight..........725 Ibs.—Shipping 

weight (approx.)........ 1145 Ibs, 


BUT TIME... 


Graybar Branches in 
90 Key Cities 


Recommend “Teletalk” 


to Better Organize it! 


@ Helping to better organize time so 
that it can be used to advantage is an 
experience enjoyed by Graybar 
branches. The recommendation of 
“Teletalk” intercommunication sys- 
tems does the trick. A flip of a key and 
a person-to-person conversation can 
be had . . . information can be secured 
without running around or waiting for 
members of your organization to come 
to you. 


“Teletalk” intercommunication sys- 
tems are made in a variety of models 
to meet the needs of varying size busi- 
large or small. Their tone is 
natural... the cost to operate is negli- 
gible . . . the cabinet is a worthy ad- 
dition to your office. 


nesses, 


Why not consider this business ma- 
chine as a time saver by calling your 
nearest Graybar branch for installa- 
tion recommendations. If you do not 
find one listed in your telephone book, 
write direct to the address given below. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


unions were getting together rapidly on 
the same basis. General Tire & Rubber 
Co. and Mohawk Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, have followed the Big Four pat- 
tern and are awaiting authority from 
the Wage Stabilization Board to put the 
raises in effect. 


Donnelley Truce 
Chicago printing firm signs 
a status-quo contract with the 
lithographers while arbitrators 
consider other union issues. 


R. R. Donnelley & Co.’s big Lake- 

side Press recently ‘signed its first union 
contract since last year's pressmen’s 
strike was settled (BW—Jul.28'45,p104). 
But while the Chicago printing estab- 
lishment thus was erased from lists of 
companies operating without union 
contracts, it im no way had weakened 
its position, maintained since 1907, as 
an open-shop stronghold. 
e Mostly Confirmation—The contract 
signed with the Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers. of America (Ind., formerly 
A.F.L.) actually amounted to little more 
than an agreement continuing wages 
and working conditions previously in 
effect. It confirmed a prior 5% wage 
increase, granted holiday pay, and pro- 
vided for open-shop operations in Don- 
nelley’s offset printing department. 
Other unions embroiled w‘th Donnelley 
~—A.F.L.’s pressmen and photoengrav- 
ers and the International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists (A.F.L., suspended)—described 
the lithographers’ contract as “objec- 
tionable in many features,” hence not 
acceptable to them. 

Meanwhile, a board of arbitrators em- 

powered by both parties to bring a 
binding award is considering 27 issues— 
not including union security—raised by 
the pressmen’s union. The issues were 
the basis of last year’s strike. 
e Charges Pressed—The photoengravers, 
third of the four unions which won 
certification in collective bargaining 
agency elections in November, 1944 
(BW —Mar.17'45,p100), are pressing 
unfair labor practice charges against 
Donnelley, alleging refusal to bargain. 
The company contends that the union 
has lost its majority, that many former 
members did not return to their jobs 
after the 1945 strike. 

The machinists’ union is not now 
negotiating with Donnelley for a con- 
tract, has no immediate plans for trying 
to do so. 

The four unions holding certifica- 
tions, and three others—the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, its affiliated 
mailers’ union, and the bookbinders’ 
union (all A.F.L.)—are now carrying on 
active organizational drives at Lakeside 


Wage Patterns for 194é 


Che upward wage movemer. of 
1946 has developed une: \ly, 


determined in important in: us. 
tries, the most notable of wh: 


in industries where the geicral 
pattern is pretty well set—for ex- 
ample nonferrous mining and 
manufacturing—many firms fave 
not yet made what seem to be 
the inevitable adjustments. 

And in some industries, piece- 
meal union-management scttle- 
ments on various levels for various 
branches of the industry make it 
impossible to adduce a “pattem 
figure” which will indicat: by 
how many cents per hour wages 
are going up. Such an industry 
is women’s clothing. And in still 
other industries, of which men’s 
clothing is one, the cents-per-hour 
figure will show only a minimum 
increase to which further adjust- 
ments going to a large number 
of the employees must be added 

In fourteen large industries, 
however, the broad outline of 
what has happened is clear. As a 
guide to the 1946 pattern, they 
are listed below: 


Dec., 1945, 
Straight- 
Time 1946 
Hourly Hourly 
Industry Wage Increase 
ee wasdes ia dead $1.27 $0.23 
ey eee ‘ 1.04 185% 
PG) fit bias ond as 1.21 185! 
NE 5.6 5 tact ona ett dae 1.08 18 
Electrical mfg....... 1.02 185! 
Aluminum 1.00 18 
Shipbuilding ........ 1.28 18 
Nonferrous mining 
Ss See 1.00 8 
per .97 768 
Steam Railroads...... 1 63 
Meatpacking ........ 85 
Men’s clothing....... 87 
Woolen textile....... 86 
Cotton textile ....... 70 
1 Large yely C.I.0. contracts. 
* Largely A.F.L. contracts. 
% largely independent union contracts 


Press, spearheaded by the newly formes 
Chicago Federation of Printing Trade 
Unions (A.F.L.). 


ALASKAN DOCKERS STRIKE 


A strike of 500 of the northernmos 
members of Harry Bridges’ C.1.O. lon: 
shoremen’s union this week had Ala 
kans concerned because all seabom 
freight and passenger shipments 0% 
tinued to be held up for the third wee 
Food stocks were dwindling. Bad 
needed machinery and equipment ! 
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New wage patterns are still in. | 


coal where a strike to set a new | 
wage level is currently in its t \ird | 
week of deadlock (page 9). } ven | 


@ Dol 
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It, you 
gain. 
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you ¢ 
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remov 
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instan 


@ Dollar wise, time is either in the 
Pocket or out of the pocket, de- 
pending upon the use of it. Waste 
it, you lose . . . conserve it, you 
gain. 

If you'll add up all the minutes 
saved with a “Teletalk” intercom- 
munication system, you'll find 
you can better organize your 
work—accomplishing more—by 
removing wasted time. 

adel I's easy... flip a key... speak 
into your ““Teletalk” and have an 
instant person-to-person conver- 


cE 
\ Licensed under U.S 


and Ameri 


i WEBSTER 


RA 


BUT TIME... 


rfl, 


“Teletalk 


“Teletalk” Better Organizes It! 


sation. Norunning around. ..no 
waiting. Off the record you might 
call it a lazy man’s way of doing 
business but it’s not lazy with the 
hours it saves. 

**Teletalk”’ intercommunication 
systems are available in a range 
of models that can be chosen to 
meet the needs of any size busi- 
ness. They have natural tone. 
Their cost to run is negligible and 
the results are very much worth- 
while. Check your telephone book 
for the name of your nearest dis- 


Paten of Western Electric Compan 
un Telephone and Telegraph Compan 


CINE 


Established 1909 


, Incor porated 


REG. US PAT. OFFicE 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


tributor and inquire about this 
business machine that will help to 
save time. If you do not find him 
listed, write direct to the Webster 
Electric Company, Racine, W is- 
consin. 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16),N. Y. Cable Address "ARLAB” New York City 


here Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation’’ 


10 KEY CALCULATOR 


These features of the R. C. Allen 35 


make it a truly outstanding business machine 
@ lt clears with touch of single key 
@ it shows all three problem factors at same time 


@ It Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies 


@ It has fully Automatic Division 
@ its 10 keys allow fast touch system 


{SUPERIOR 


@ It occupies less desk space than a letterhead 


@ It is small, versatile, dependable 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 
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and full employment 


How to finance business 
for high peacetime production 


This important study made for CED presents a 
clearcut picture of the major wartime changes in 
business financing and appraises the financial prob. 
lems likely to face business men, bankers, and 
economists in preparing for greatly expanded 


peacetime production. 


FINANCING BUSINESS 
DURING THE TRANSITION 


By Charles C. Abbott 


137 pages, 54 x 842, 12 charts, $1.75 


In this book Dr. Abbott ex- 
amines the current position of 
business financing and details 
the general and specific problems 
of demands for funds for new 
and existing businesses, supply 


sources for short and intermediate- 
term credit supply of funds and of is- 
sues for long-term financing, bottle- 
necks in capital markets, and signs of 
increasing flexibility in institutional 
The part public policy 
can play during the crucial transition 


investment. 
is indicated. 


102 


10 BAYS’ 
EXAMINATION 
ON APPROVAL 
Mall coupon 


A Research Study 
for the Committee 
of Economic 
Development 


CONTENTS 


. Statement of Purpose 

. Summary of Conclusions 

. Dimensions of Financial Changes, 
1939-1943 

4. Financial Developments During 
the War 

5. Transition Problems —- Demands 
for Financing 

6. Transition Problems—-Supply of 
Credit 

7. Transition Problems — Long- 

Term Financing 


whom 


Name 
Address 


McGraw-Hili Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 
Send me Abbott—Financing Business during the 
Transition—for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
In 10 days I will send $1.75, plus few cents post- 
age. or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on 
cash orders.) 


Clty amd Bate... .ccccccccccccccccseccosscccsese 
Company . 


Richmond &St. E., Toronto 1) 


the salmon cannery industn 
gold camps was piling up in ¢ 
Alaska-bound mine and ca 
ers were stranded in cro 
Sound hotels. Only airmai! 
through. 

Longshoremen struck in five Ajj 
ports—Ketchikan, Juneau, \\ 
Seward, and Sitka—on Apr 
pute with three compan 
troactive pay increase 

Historically, Alaska  longshog 
have enjoyed a 15% wage diffe 
over Pacific Coast stevedores. Lay 
18 the National War | I 
awarded a 5¢ hourly increas to P 
Coast longshoremen, retroactive to 
1, 1944. Government agencies, y 
paid for the service during tliat pe 
agreed to adjust contracts accord 
and companies last monthi agreg 
pay the retroactive increase—a tot 
about $8,000,000 (BW —VMar3 
p96). 

To maintain the differential, 
Alaskan longshoremen demanded 
same retroactive raise. But since 
were not included in the NWLB 
cision, the three companics-; 
Steamship Co., Alaska Transpor 
Co., and Northern Transportation { 
refused. The strike ensued. 


TEXTILE FEUD BREWING 


Textile management, already 
cerned with wage negotiations 
strike threats (BW —Mar.16'46) 
and alarmed over the growing org: 
tion battle between C.1.O. and A 
textile unions and John L. Lewis 
trict 50, this week had a new 
worry—the probability of a jurisdict 
dispute over employees in textile | 
ing departments. 

The International Printing Pre: 
& Assistants Union (A.F.L.), ¥ 
heretofore has limited its activities 
cipally to newspaper, magazin 
allied publishing fields, recent! 
clared that it will conduct an org 
ing drive among textile printers, 
ers, and assistants. These worker 
are members of the textile unions 
the printers union contends tha 
printing-press crews come unde 
jurisdiction. 

Currently centering its attentio 
cotton textile mills in the sout 
states, the pressmen’s union annou 
signing of its first textile contract 


CAR SALESMEN UNIONIZ 


Determined organization work 
new field is being undertaken b 
Teamsters Union (A.F.L.), in De 
where the first fruit of its campaig 
the signing of a contract covering 
car salesmen in the Bert Baker s¢ 
hand lot, largest in Michigan. _ 

The teamsters chartered a |oca! 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST has one-fourth 
tics qo! the nation’s developed and po- 
tial source of water power. Within 
region is Oregon, home of hun- 
is of industries benefitting from 
most favorable power rates avail- 
Lon Me anywhere in the United States. 
Mower has modernized and imple- 
yqged industrial Oregon. Chemical 
,qmeufacturers know this. Besides 
inum reduction, the Portland 
a produces pulp and paper, petro- 
opt derivatives, asphalt, carbide, 
@", soap, sodium chlorate, ferro- 
+ [pYS, oxygen, acetylene, and a host 
ther chemical products. 


N|Z@anu facturing Opportunities 
number of opportunities for 
ical manufacturing are offered 

the production of caustic soda, 

orine, pharmaceuticals, phos- 
ric acid, viscose rayon, artificial 
asives, tanning materials and fer- 
er. The calcium carbide produced 


thing *tor the 
HEMICAL (MOUSTRY 


in this region can be converted to 
acetylene, which is the starting chem- 
ical for a number of other important 
products—acetic acid, vinyl plastics, 
dichloroethylene, etc. 


Strategic Materials 


In addition to minerals from 
Nature’s storehouse in the Pacific 
Northwest, strategic materials can 
also be imported from Alaska, the 
Orient, ““down under”’ and elsewhere, 
for Portland has a fine fresh water 
port and a wide 35-foot depth channel 
to the sea. Abundant sources of rela- 
tively soft water, excellent rail, air and 


truck transportation, and equable 
climate, and stable labor conditions 
will attract chemical manufacturers 
to the lower Columbia River area. 
Chemical and metallurgical studies 
are being made by the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce. Send data 
on your raw material, power, water 
and other requirements and get the 
facts on Oregon’s advantages for your 
industry. Your letter may lead to a 
lifetime in a land where you will 
like to live as well as make a living. 
Write to: Chester K. Sterrett, Manager, 
Industries Dept., Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, Portland 4, Oregon, for spe- 
cific information on these opportunities. 


PORTLAND 


Fresh Water Fort of te Facufic 
oJ" INDUSTRIAL CENTER OF THE NORTHWEST 


It makes 
my 


It helps 
me 
get away! 


You need more relaxation? But you can’t get away? 
You can, if you will manage time to better advantage. That 
is what the Edison Electronic VoicEwrirer is for. It helps 
you accomplish more in less time. 


Your secretary likes the idea. When you dictate to the 
Edison Electronic VoicEwRITER, you save hours of her time. 
She can spend this time on important work that makes her 
more valuable to you. That’s good for her, too. 
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You'd be amazed at the many unsuspected ways in which the 
Edison Electronic VoIcewriTER can streamline your day, speed 
work off your desk, eliminate delays. (It can even record your 
phone talks and interviews.) Get the whole interesting story, 
without obligation. Just call Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., Dept. C4, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas 
A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


job better! 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


376, for car salesmen about « vex 
but only recently did it bec: 

It is now negotiating with the. 
outlets. 

The C.1.O. United Auto Wo, 
Union, despite its activities 
ing garage mechanics and other say 
workers of the auto industry (8 \V_; 
17’45,p102), has not attempted t 
up the salesmen. Consequently ¢ 
appears to be no likelihood of a jyx 
tional dispute. 

The Baker contract provides a yy 
shop and checkoff for about 25 
men. Under the contract, averize 
probably are somewhat higher + 
have heretofore prevailed. ‘These 
set at 5% of gross retail sales, wis 
minimum commission of $10 per 
An annual $65 bonus in liew of \; 
tion, or a one-week vacation paid 
that figure, is specified. 


P.S. 


One of the first contracts in 4 
country to apply the plan of | 
Motor Co. of Canada (BW —TI'eb.9 
p70) requiring a checkoff of union d 
for all employees—union and nonun 
—was that recently signed by Joyce, In 
a Pasadena (Calif.) shoe manufactur 
and C.1.0.’s United Shoe Work 
Other contracts (BW—Apr.13'46,p’ 
have modified the principle somew! 
but have stopped short of deduct 
funds from nonunion workers’ che 
for union use. 

Work is being resumed at the 
eral Box Co. plant in Kansas City aff 
a 204-day strike of United Ret 
Wholesale & Department Store ii 
ployees (C.1.0.) was settled for a |? 
hourly raise and about 10% incent 

ay. 

' A new all-time high for strike notic 
filed with the National Labor Relat 
Board was set when unions, comp! 
with the Connally-Smith Act, g 
NLRB advance notice of threate: 
strikes against 830 employers during 
four-week period which ended Apr. | 
The previous high was about 600 ! 
a similar period last fall. In all, 9 
strike calls now are pending. NIA 
does not look for a corresponding nx 
strikes. Many contracts now art ‘ 
piring, and it has become routinc 
file strike notices as a prelude to o 
part of negotiations. 

Despite their interest in the © 
of independent unionism (BW-—Ap 
13’46,p70), the National Federation 
Telephone Workers may decide in G 
veston, Tex., June 2 to affiliate w 
John L. Lewis’ District 50, with A! 
as a “Class B” affiliate of the Inte: 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical WV 
ers, or with C.I.O. with internat 
union status. Conversations are be! 
held between N.F.T.W. and represet' 
tives of all three bidders. 
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lf your business is sensitive to the kind of international bickering which 


has characterized the early sessions of the U.N., you can expect a series of 


psychological reverses during coming months. 


This week’s bitter differences of opinion at the U.N. meeting wil! con- 


tinue because they are rooted in inherently opposed ideologies. 


It would be wishful thinking to believe that Moscow will change its point 
of view on major international issues merely because it is overwhelmingly 
outvoted in some of these early sessions. 

But neither Washington nor London shows signs of yielding to the 
Soviet Union's efforts to win arguments by presenting a fait accompli at the 
conference table—as in the case of Iran. 

oe 

So far, however, neither side indicates any desire to drop out of the 
U.N. rather than accept its decision. 

Basically, the odds are still on the side of ultimate international accord 


and the survival of U.N. 


The same violent opposition of interests is bound to characterize the 
peace conference when it convenes in Paris next month. 


And the temporary repercussions on business will be similarly disturbing. 
Hot spots which will keep the international kettle boiling: 


(1) Trieste—where Britain and the U. S. will vigorously oppose Mos- 
cow’s efforts to take the port away from Italy and bring it under the control 
of Russia’s satellite nations. 

(2) Hungary—where Washington opposes the present boundary settle- 
ment with Rumania. Here, however, the opposition is not strong. 

(3) Rumania and Bulgaria—where both Washington and London wilt 
hold out for further adjustments in the makeup of the governments, and in 
the terms of economic agreements already negotiated with the U.S.S.R. 


2 
Write off any glib proposals you may hear from Washington that the 
U. S. make treaties with these countries without regard to the U.S.S.R. 


In the first place, London refuses even to consider any such unrealistic 
reasoning—and Washington will not readily breach the Anglo-U. S. united 
front. 

More importantly, no one of these countries is prepared to flout Moscow 
by making a bilateral peace settlement with Washington. 

i 

On the other hand, appraise developments in these troubled areas in 
their true perspective. 

Despite the alarm over Russia’s participation in joint stock companies 
in eastern Europe, doors have not yet been closed to similar participation 
by U. S., British, and other business interests. 


In Italy, U. S. interests have formed a joint airline with Italians, in which 
Americans hold a 40% interest. 

And in Czechoslovakia, the U. S. may yet gain an influential position 
by virtue of a $100,000,000 Ioan, likely to be granted before summer. 


Though half the total is to be spent buying U. S. war surpluses avail- 
able in Czechoslovakia, the remainder undoubtedly would help establish a 


THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK Continues 


BUSINESS WEEK market for U. S. industrial supplies—especially transport equipment and 
textile and mining machinery. 


APRIL 20, 1946 e 
Both Britain and the U. S. are stepping up plans for economic develop- 
ment in the Mediterranean which will help to counter Soviet penetration of 
a eastern Europe. rves| 
| A British trade mission departed this week for Iraq. Included in the ipme 
delegation were representatives of Metropolitan Vickers (heavy industrial 
equipment) and Courtaulds (synthetic textiles and textile machinery). 
Transarabian-Pipelines Co. has agreed to establish one terminal at 
Suez and work is starting immediately on construction of a large refinery 
} along the canal. 
ial Though Washington will scrutinize carefully the Turkish request for a 


i] loan—and write it down far below the original $500,000,000 request—you 
| can expect Ankara ultimately to receive a modest loan, all of which is likely 
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to be spent on transportation equipment and industrial machinery. 


22. 


ab 
It became obvious this week that the British steel industry will be 
nationalized, despite its own bold scheme for reform and rationalization 
i (BW—Jul.28’45,p112). 


. Labor government leaders have decided that fundamental economic 

reforms cannot be carried out without political control of the basic industries. 

Nationalization legislation probably will not be introduced until next 
year, but pending debates are likely to freeze private steel industry plans for 

the $500,000,000 modernization program announced several months ago and 

expected then to produce huge orders for U. S. equipment. 

i > 

: Determined to make as much of a show in economic development as 

possible, the Labor government is also behind the new drive to push electric 

power development in Britain. 


k A vast new expansion program, announced this week by the Central 
) Electricity Board, calls for an increase in generating capacity during the next 
three years of 4,600,000 kw. 

) if Plan calls for the building of 18 new power stations of about 120,000 
t kw. each. 

Total cost of the generating plant is estimated at about $600,000,000, 
with expansion of the transmission and distribution systems adding another 


$1,200,000,000. 


Don’t be surprised if the Proclaimed List of Blocked Nationals—the 
| famous wartime “black list’’—is dropped in the near future. 
Actually, reports that the black list will end May 8—a year after V-E 
i} Day—are neither confirmed nor denied in Washington. 
Britain is alleged to be resisting continuation of the ban on trading with 
profascist firms. 

Washington, on the other hand, has plenty of evidence that listed 
names are cloaks for German firms and funds, and wants to negotiate author- 
ity to investigate and seize assets in neutral and other countries before the 


list is dropped. 
End of the black list would quickly permit dispersal of assets and recon- 


PAGE 108 struction of German overseas plans for the resurrection of Nazism. 
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isHungry World 


Wheat prospects improve 

1946, but starvation races 

vest in Europe and Asia as 
ipments fail to meet quotas. 


\ slight tinge of hope appeared last 
i in the black picture of world 
eat production. The Dept. of Agri- 
Jture announced that the U. S. may 
e in 1946 an all-time-high winter 
eat crop of 831,000,000 bu., up 8,- 
,000 bu. from last year. Other coun- 
s harvest prospects also improved, 
h beneficent rains in India, North 
rica, and France. 

The hope is all for the future, how- 
r. Until the end of June, when 
mers here will begin to bring in 
: bountiful new crop, Europe and 
ia face wide starvation. Latest ofh- 
| estimates of world supplies and 
juirements, compiled in February 


bap below), pointed to a total deficit 
about 230,000,000 bushels for the 
3 ending June 30. Current reports 


Cc 


indicate that this figure may be 20% 
low. 

e Worldwide Shortage—In late March, 
Italy was down to two days’ supply of 
grain, Greece and Yugoslavia had only 
about two weeks’ supply, and Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland had little more 
than a month’s rations left. In Ameri- 
can-occupied Germany, Lt. Gen. Clay 
reported supplies and imports on the 
way would support a daily ration of only 
915 calories. 

Until the next harvest, these countries 
and their neighbors will have to import 
the great bulk of their grain needs. And 
even if the large import requirements 
are met, European grain supplies for 
the 1945-46 crop year will end up 25% 
below prewar consumption. 

Unprecedented wheat imports are 
also needed in Asia, where the past 
year’s rice crop—the Asiatic’s staple food 
—fell to 184,000,000,000 Ib. (milled 
basis), compared to prewar consump- 
tion of 220,000,000,000 Ib. The sur- 
plus in the Southeast Asia “rice bowl,” 
which used to run 16,000,000,000 Ib. 
a year, is down this year to less than 
2,000,000,000 Ib.; and the Western 


Hemisphere can export only about 1,- 


000,000,000 Ib. Result: Tens of mil 
lions in China are reportedly reduced to 
eating grass and clay; while in India, 
despite recent rains, failure of the mon 
soon over the past three months 
promises a famine much worse than 
that of 1943. 

e U.S. Shipments Lag—Now more than 
ever before, the world looks to the 
U. S$. and Canada to supply bread f 
countless hunger-swollen bellies. But 
in the U. S., on Apr. 1, wheat supplic 
for the next three months totale 
only 208,000,000 bu., while domest 
and foreign needs were set at 400,000 
000 bu. The government's ballyhooed 
campaign to save bread and call out 
the wheat on farms (BW —Apr.28'45 
p16) had failed to meet even the ex 
port quota indicated on the map. Ou 
wheat shipments in March fell 10 
below the quota, and for the first quar 
ter also lagged 10%. 

Among “other supplying, countries 
Canada has adopted measures similar 
to those in the U. S. Argentina, in a 
field where promises seem to count fo: 
little, recently promised to send 4,000 
000 bu. more than its previous com 
mitment. Australia has been shipping 
about 1,000,000 bu. a week, chiefly to 
Great Britain. 

Russia, as so. often, 
enigma. Recent “political-economi 
deals have given France 15,000,000 bu 


remains 


BLACK OUTLOOK FOR THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT, INCLUDING FLOUR 
lyear ending June 30, 1946) 


Figures in Millions of Bushels 
Dep! of Agriculture. 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


pespite improved harvest prospects, the world wheat sit- 
ation steadily grows more critical. Import requirements 
tthe next two months constantly increase, while export- 
§ countries struggle to meet their promised quotas of 
heat, With a net world deficit of 230,000,000 bu. for the 
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year ending June 30, according to official estimates which 
were made in February, main needy areas are in four 
regions: continental Europe (except the Soviet Union), 
French North Africa, Great Britain, and the densely 
populated countries of Asia. 


i 
i 
il 


FOR REPAIRS AND NEW.CONSTRUCTION 


Being accumulated at Jersey City (N. J.) freight yards for shipment to the 
Soviet Union, a quantity of pipe, machine tools, and mobile oil well drilling 
rigs if typical of the material that Russia requires for its newest Five-Year 


-Plan. Useful for reconstruction of war-battered fields and the -never-ending 


seatch for.new oil resources, the portable rigs, mounted on trucks, are products 
of Franks Mfg. Co., Tulsa, Okla., with whom Russia has placed several orders 
(BW —Jan.5’46,p21). The units can be set up within a few hours. 


> 


and Rumania 12,000,000 bu. of Soviet 
grain, -half of it wheat. But Russia, 
with 40% of.its prewar crop area 
despoiled by the Germans, still has a 
tremendous task of agricultural recon- 
struction. U. S. government experts 
estimate 1945 Soviet crops as only 
slightly higher than in 1944. 


Exchange Eased 


Brazil’s new rules, drawn 
as a deflationary measure, are 
aimed at encouraging imports 
and investment of foreign capital. 


SAO PAULO-—A government decree 
has altered Brazil’s exchange regula- 
tions, unchanged since 1939. Briefly, 
the new decree provides that: 

(1) The percentage of export bills 
purchased which banks are obliged to 
resell to the Government Bank at a 
special rate is reduced from 30% to 
20%. 

(2) Banks receive greater liberty in 
selling foreign exchange for all kinds of 
payments abroad. 

(3) Foreign capital—including capital 
already invested in the country—may be 
withdrawn provided it has been regis- 
tered with the Exchange Dept. of the 
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Central Bank and the amount trans- 
ferred annually does not exceed 20% 
of the registered capital. 

(4) Capital invested in government 
securities may be completely withdrawn 
after two years in Brazil. 

(5) Remittance of interest, profits, 
and dividends is limited to 8% of reg- 
istered capital, and remittances over this 
figure’ will be considered as transfers of 
capital and subject to time-limit con- 
trols. (If exchange conditions require, 
this time-limit might be extended to give 
priority to payments for imports and 
other vital needs.) 

(6) The 5% tax on _ remittances 

abroad (previously payable by the re- 
mitter) has been replaced by a 3% tax 
payable by the operating bank but in- 
cluded in the new rates. 
e Deflationary—With a handful of addi- 
tional stipulations, the decree is de- 
signed as a deflationary measure, to en- 
courage imports, foreign investment, 
and immigration (by establishing a pri- 
ority on immigrants’ remittances). Un- 
til some of the measures have met 
court tests, it will be difficult to measure 
their effect. 


OIL SWAP WITH SPAIN 


With the worldwide shortage of fats 
and oils causing most countries to cling 
tightly to their supplies, U.S. olive oil 


importers (and consumers) 
come break last week from 
oil swap arranged with § 
Spanish government agreed 
available 5,000 metric tons « 
for export to the U. S. in 
a U. S. Dept. of Agricult: 
tion to Spain of 5,000 n 
of soybean oil. 

The deal will run through 
Spain has agreed to prices on the g 
oil which will allow import: . | 
it at OPA ceilings. Export 
U.S. soybean oil will have t 
the government for subsidy 
received on soybean oil. 


Data for Planning 


To supply information { 
its program of economic rec 
struction, the British gove 
ment will survey distribution, 


LONDON-The British governm 
has decided to establish a census 
goods and services distribution as af 
ther step toward developing the 
tistics needed to facilitate its drive 
full employment and economic 
ciency. 

The new census, recommended by 
committee composed largely of by 
nessmen and economists, will com 
ment an improved type annual prod 
tion census which goes into effect 
year (BW—Dec.15’45,p114). 

e Essential Information—The go 
ment expects the census to fill a m 
gap in existing knowledge of Brit 
economic life. Without it such 

factors in economic planning as 

national income cannot be ascertail 
accurately, since distribution and 
ice trades and transport accounted 
6,000,000 workers in 1939, or 37% 
Britain’s labor force: 

Only partial coverage of the field : 
be possible in the initial distribut 
survey, which the government plans 
start as soon as possible. A full cen 
which the committee recomme 
should include all industries not cove 
by the production census or by regi 
agricultural statistics, is scheduled 
1948 and will be repeated at inten 
of not more than five years. 

e Businesses Covered—Recoiimen 
for coverage in the initial census 
manufacturers’ sales, importers of ( 
sumers’ goods, wholesalers, rcta 
restaurants, public Louses, hairdress 
pawnbrokers, undertakers, laundries 


dry cleaners, repair services, gariges ! 


gas stations. . 
Additional industries to be in 
in the full census are hotels, adverts 
agents, entertainment, estate ag nts 
forms of public transport, ware!ious 
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4y Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia 


JANTZINGER, BORIE & MEDARY, ARCHITECTS 


Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, Washington 


SHREVE, LAMB & HARMON, ARCHITECTS 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, Springfield 


KIRKHAM & PARLETT, ARCHITECTS 
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England Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston 


CRAM & FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS 
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8 BUILDINGS—AND 


WHAT YOU CAN 


LEARN FROM THEM 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston 
(Now Under Construction) 


CRAM & FERGUSON, ARCHITECT 
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Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia 
CRAM & FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS 


sé BUILDINGS all have two things in 
coveq@foommon. First, they were designed by 
(Cll tanding architects. Second, they house 
rance companies. 

ese facts—if and when you plan to 
cn@id—can prove of great help to you in 
S') Bvay of guidance. 

otyliggpne of the largest investments made by 
\ressq™rance companies is in mortgages. At 


BOSTON . 


Continental Americon Life Insurance Company, Wilmington 


MASSENA & DU PONT, ARCHITECTS 


the end of 1945, for example, U. S. life 
insurance companies had mortgage hold- 
ings outstanding of $6,566,000,000. 

In order to protect this investment, 
these companies must know what consti- 
tutes good building. They have at hand 
more facts concerning building than any 
other business—perhaps even more than 


the construction industry itself. 


FOUNDED 1902 


S23 F822. 8 «6 


liberty Mutual Insurance Compony, Boston 


CHESTER LINDSAY CHURCHILL, ARCHITECT 


When these eight companies built their 
home offices, they and their architects 
selected the Turner Construction Com- 
pany—seven of them on a cost-plus-fee 
basis. Each of these companies recommended 
Turner to the others—which may indicate 
to you the character of construction work 
you can expect from this 44-year-old com- 


pany if and when you, too, plan to build. 


ache TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


PHIPtCtADERLPHIA 


Ls CS lS 


For the furtherance of 


Canadian-American 
Trade 


This bank offers to Ameri- 
can business an intimate 
knowledge of Canada’s re- 
sources, markets and com- 


mercial opportunities. 


Inquiries cordially invited 


THE 
CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


New York Seattle San Francisco 
Portiand, Ore. Los Angeles 


Over 500 Branches Across Canada 


Me ? eB 
VAI) 
LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


ounty. PENNA 


NEW TOWN. Bucks C 


nlems to profits, Our 
oe emnel. facilities and 
experience in the mak- 
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lso special 


RESEARCH 
ENGINEERING 
TOOL DESIGN 
PRODUCTION 


Consultation 


obligation 
Repair Station 
CAA Cortincate No. 2731. 


f AHEAD $50 a month in our ship- 

) ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 
meet Gov't Spec., 1", 3/4", 1/2”. For sam- 
ple stencil, Shippers’ handbook prices, 
pin this to business letterhead, with your 
name. 

MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO, 

58 Marsh Building 
Belleville, lil, U.S.A, 


importers of industrial material, and ex- 
port merchants. 

© Questions—Retailers of whatever size 
will be required to give a description of 
the business, number of shops operated, 
number of workers engaged, wages paid, 
annual value of premises, taxes, cate- 
gories of goods or services supplied, total 
turnover, number of delivery vehicles, 
floor space, and period of ownership. 

Large retailers in addition wil be 
asked the total cost of goods purchased, 
information about stocks and book 
debts, turnover by main classification of 
trade, collection and delivery costs, and 
advertising expenses. 

e American Interest Seen—In preparing 
its report, the census committee found 
British manufacturers generally agreed 
that the survey will be of practical value 
to them in planning production, organ- 
izing sales, and promoting consumption. 
Wholesalers’ associations were divided 
in their views, and among retailers only 
the larger units expressed much interest. 

More accurate data on British retail 
and wholesale operating costs, practices, 
and volume should be useful to Ameri- 
can firms selling the British consumer 
goods market. The information may 
also have an important bearing on the 
establishment of wholesale and retail 
distribution outlets in the United King- 
dom. 

Proposals last year by the U.S. Dept. 
of Commerce for more frequent and 
comprehensive census-taking in the 
United States (BW—Dec.29’45,p76) 
met with a congressional rebuff. 


CANADA 


Credit Approved 


Indorsement of British loan 
coincides with advice to expect 
increased imports under U. S. 
world trade proposals. 


OTTAWA-—Sweeping approval of 
the Canadian government's $1,250,000,- 
000 loan to Britain became assured 
when Finance Minister IIsley presented 
the measure to the House of Commons. 
It passed second reading without a 
recorded vote. 

Spokesmen for all three recognized 
opposition parties, Progressive Conserv- 
ative, Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration, and Social Credit, put them- 
selves on record in favor of the credits, 
leaving the opposition to a few scattered 
independents and independent Liberals 
who represent French Canadian isola- 
tionist sentiment. 
eU.S. Pro Is Indorsed—Presenta- 
tion of the British loan bill for parlia- 
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alf-Billion in Credits 


Under the Exports Credit In- 
yrance Act, Canada has approved 


he following credits totaling 
£502, 500,000: 
Credit 
(Mil- Repay- Inter- 
lions of ment est 
Doliars) Period Rate 
elgittm «es eees 25.0 1947-76 7” 


60.0 1948-77 
1950-54 “ 
fAMCE seaeeees 242.5 1947-76 3 
etherlands 125.0 1950-76 3.05 
etherlands 
East Indies .. 15.0 1950-54 2% 
1951-59 2% 
1950 2 


an 


oviet Union .. 3.0 


In addition, supplementary 
vans of $142,000, 000 have been 
proposed: $75,000,000 to Belgium 
‘which has spent its $25,000,000 
redit); $50,000,000 to the Neth- 
tlands East Indies; and $17,- 
00,000 to Norway. 


tary approval coincided almost ex- 
y with formal conclusion of a loan to 
nee for $242,500,000 and the most 
hright indorsement of the United 
tes proposals on world trade and em- 
yment yet to come from a Canadian 
emment spokesman. 
ames A, MacKinnon, Minister of 
nde & Commerce, in a speech to the 
awa Valley Branch of the Canadian 
nufacturers’ Assn., warned tariff-pro- 
ed industries to prepare for larger 
dian imports and more competition 
the domestic field. He advised them 
keep costs down and to get into the 
ort field while demand is heavy by 
cating a definite portion of their out- 
to external ada, 
Deficits Estimated—The amount of 
French loan was settled months ago, 
formal signing was delayed until 
week. Under the Export Credits In- 
ance Act $750 million was voted 
Parliament and commitments have 
ady been made for $644,506,000 
c The British loan is handled sepa- 
V 
lisley estimated that in balancing pay- 
ts between Britain and Canada 
ain will be short by $600,000,000 
1946 and $400,000,000 to $500,000,- 
in 1947, and these deficits would be 
from the loan. The deficits will de- 
¢ gradually to a permanently nor- 
figure which cannot now be fore- 
As Britain will have to use some 
the Canadian dollars provided by the 
n to enable other sterling area coun- 
to buy in Canada, it is to be ex- 
ed that the entire credit would be 
dup before the end of 1948. There- 
t British balances will have to be 
in other ways, by selling iY or 


et foreign exchange to Cana 
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sencdeo\UICK ANSWERS | 


ro YOUR PROBLEM OF 


COST REDUCTION 


L 
Chart Size 17" x 22”... In Two Colors 


@ This scientifically developed 
“Visual Consultation Chart For 
Cost Reduction” will enable you 
to quickly pick out the cost items 
that need careful study. It covers 
the items of Direct Labor, Manu- 
facturing Overhead, Administra- 
tion, Selling and Distribution, 
and Materials... it gives reme- 
dies for the 37 problems that 
go to make today’s high costs. 


Write for your free copy today... on 
your company letterhead. 
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InsuresHigh Quality, Uniform 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


Ajax Tama-Wyatt Low Frequency Induction Furnaces 
are made in a wide range of sizes to meet the demand 
for large volume or small special lots of aluminum 
alley ingots. Ajax Tama-Wyatt Furnaces can be ep- 
erated continuously, without frequent interruptions 
previously necessitated for reconditioning melting 

channels. Send for Bulletin TW-B. 


ENGINEERING CORP., Trenton 7, N. J. 
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THE MARKETS inser sere 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ..... 181.8 181.7 166.9 140.9 
DT esehend 64.1 64.2 62.4 53.0 
RE cviccvces 93.8 94.4 88.7 65.6 
Bonds 
Industrial ......124.5 124.4 124.5 123.2 
Railroad ....... 119.7. 120.1 120.0 115.0 
erry 115.9 115.9 115.8 116.4 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Market Acting Well 


Since last week's burst of strength, 
which carried both the industrial and 
utility stock price averages to new bull 
market highs, stocks generally have been 
marking time. However, prices have 
been holding up well, and the market's 
recent ability to absorb considerable 
profit-taking without giving up too 
much ground has encouraged many 
Wall Streeters who had been a bit 
skeptical about the current. picture. 

As a result, by Wednesday of this 
week brokerage quarters were evidenc- 
ing more cheerfulness over the near- 
term picture than had been shown for 
some weeks. Many, in fact, were even 
beginning to wonder if last week’s 
movement of the industrials and utili- 
ties to new highs had not actually in- 
dicated that the market had finally 
emerged from its recent “trading range” 
and was about to resume its major up- 
ward trend. 

e Laggard Rails—Chart readers gener- 


ally, however, weren’t yet ready to ad- 


mit that this was the case. \o» 
appointing to that grou 
technicians is the continuc 
hind of the rail shares. Ai 
frankly will not be satish 
near-term stock market ] i 
the rails definitely “confirm th 
through of the other section 
stock list to new highs by ¢j 
above the 1946 high they regis 
early in February. 

Which school of thought 
most accurate in this cor 
mains to be seen. However, gy 
“confirmation” hasn’t always beep 
essary heretofore, and there haye | 
several occasions when tlic my 
scored sharp advances despite the 
of rail “confirmation.” 

e Some Instances—Last fall, 
ple, the rails were as much a 
months behind the industrial stoc 
topping an earlicr 1945 high, yet 
most of that period the ind 
staged quite a sharp advance. 5 
1935, when the first post-1929 
market really started to go tot 
similar laggardness was exhibit 
the rails. Not for five months, in 4 
were they able to give a confin 
signal, though in that period ¢! 
dustrials rose quite sharply. 

Supporting this thesis current 
the fact that recent development 
volving the industrial and utility g 
have been of a generally favorable 
whereas the rail stocks are now suft 
from much unfavorable news con 
ing (1) sharp wage increases, ret 
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THERE'S A FATE 
WORSE THAN DEATH 


{\ 
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Utility 
Holding 
Companies 


P ( ANN 


Uy 
Utility 

00 |_ Operating __ 
Companies 


Lt) SREDEREUOLUURCUUODCOUO CRUE CRUNERUED ERED ONES 


Oct. Nov.Dec. Jon. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
1946 


> to Jan. 1; (2) a declining traffic 
ind due to reconversion troubles and 
cessation of armament activity; and 
their need of a sharp increase in 
ight rates to hold future earnings at 
‘normal” level. 

eavy Industry—According to board 
bm observation, there has been a con- 
erable increase in investor interest 
the heavy industry shares of late. 
ost favored have been selective steel, 
] equipment, and motor shares, de- 
te the probability that many poor 
t- (and perhaps second-) quarter 
ings statements are likely to ema- 
e from such quarters because of 
ikes and reconversion problems. 


d Soldiers Never Die 


Utility issues proved an early and 
fy victim in both the 1929 and 1937 
bck market debacles. They were like- 
ea main target in the 1940-42 sell- 
E spree touched off by the fall of 
ance. 

Conditions in that field, however, 
ren't actually as dismal in those years 
stock market performance appeared 
imply. Despite all the post-1929 
e cuts, ordered writedowns in prop- 
y valuations, increasing government 
d municipal power competition, and 
ch stricter regulation, the utility in- 
stry had very definitely managed to 


ep its affairs im good shape. 
Doing Well_The effect of 
t, in particular, had been far less un- 
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favorable than many had expected. The 
more conservative bookkeeping and con- 
structive financial policies -required un- 
der stricter regulation had resulted in 
much improvement in finances. And 
the New Deal’s easy-money policy had 
permitted many utilities to reduce sub- 
stantially both their fixed charges and 
the dividend rates on their senior equity 
capital. 

Thus, when the 1942-4? bull market 

got under way, it wasn’t long before a 
sizable chunk of Wall Street’s so-called 
“smart money” began to flow into well- 
selected lists of utility issues. 
e A Sharper Uptrend—As time went on, 
others gradually began to realize that 
many such shares had been consider- 
ably oversold, and since early 1945 
utilities generally have disclosed a 
sharper price uptrend than most other 
sections of the stock list. 

Adding to their attraction of late 

have been such factors as the absence 
of any real reconversion problems; the 
substantial further reduction of senior 
charges accomplished via more and 
more refunding operations; the improve- 
ment in the industry’s public relations; 
and an expectation that earnings will 
trend upwards sharply with the excess- 
profits tax no longer operative. 
e Help From SEC—Helping likewise 
has been the substantial progress made 
by the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion in dissolving or reorganizing many 
in the holding company group. This 
has been nelle in a far wider dis- 
tribution of operating company securi- 
ties, and it has lessened the once very 
prevalent fears that the commission was 
out to “ruin” the industry. 

Thus far the power industry has en- 

joyed a much better postwar perform- 
ance than most sections of American 
business. Decline in output, for exam- 
ple, has been less than many expected. 
Losses have been largely confined to 
narrow-profit industrial loads and largely 
offset by increased demands from the 
more profitable residential and commer- 
cial divisions. And lower tax rates are 
proving of considerable aid in offsetting 
uptrending fuel and labor costs. 
e Out on the Limb—Most of the Street’s 
utility experts, as a result, are going 
out on the limb with 1946 earnings 
estimates that are considerably higher 
in most cases than the net such com- 
panies actually reported in 1945, even 
though many state regulatory bodies 
are taking steps to see that rate reduc- 
tions based on tax savings are instituted 
in short order. 

Obviously, the industry’s “cats and 
dogs,” due to the recent swing towards 
its shares, have been attracting consid- 
erable speculative attention in the last 
few months. Consequently, bullish as 
the Street is over utilities generally, it 
is currently suggesting for purchase only 
carefully selected issues in that field. 
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THE TREND 


MILITARY STOCKPILES AND FOREIGN LOANS 


To have a reasonable degree of military security in this 
preangelic atomic age, the United States must greatly 
expand available stockpiles of many strategic materials, 
such as tin, nickel, chromite, industrial diamonds, quartz 
crystal, and asbestos fiber which we either cannot produce 
at all or cannot produce in quantities to meet more than 
a small fraction of our needs. 

At the same time the countries or empires from which 
many of these materials must come need dollar loans 
bs idly, but have difficulty in making convincing showings 
that in the normal course of their trade development 
they are going to be able to get hold of enough dollars 
to pay back the loans. 


© Therefore, you should be able to assume that our gov- 
ernment has developed a program whereby countries 
needing dollar loans might be eased over the bumps in 
meeting dollar payments on them by being permitted to 
make payments in strategic materials which we need 
badly. 

Alas, however, if you made such an assumption you 
would be badly mistaken. Indeed, not even the legis- 
lative foundations of such a program are yet in place. 
The Senate has passed a bill creating a Strategic Mate- 
tials Stockpiling Board, to be composed of a chairman 
to be appointed by the President and the secretaries of 
State, Treasury, War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, and 
Commerce, and authorizing it to get under way. The 
House Military Affairs Committee, however, has sub- 
stantially rewritten the Senate bill, and among other 
things, has substituted Army-Navy control of stock- 
piling for joint military-civilian control. There the matter 
rests. 


@ In the meantime, the absence of an adequate stock- 
piling program cuts across the development of an ade- 
quate foreign loan program and exposes even so crucial 
a step in the postwar economic rehabilitation as the loan 
to Britain to telling attack on its terms of repayment. 
These terms provide that the annual intezest payment— 
an average of $73,000,000 in the period 1951-56—is to be 
canceled in any year Britain’s balance of payments does 
not permit a volume of imports as great as that in 1938. 
But what, it is asked, is to prevent the British from 
transferring strategic materials, which they control in 
various parts of the Empire, to meet in part—and, per- 
haps, in full—payments which cannot be met through 
normal channels of exchange? The answer is that nothing 
prevents doing something—and, perhaps, much—along 
this line except delay in developing an adequate strategic 
materials stockpiling program and tying it in properly 
with a loan program. 

It may be objected, of course, that to acquire strategic 
materials in the Empire it would still be necessary for 
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Britain to tap its skimpy resources of foreign exchy 
and that, therefore, the use of such materials i: mak 
payments on the loan account would not really tel 
the exchange stringency which necessitates the |, 
However, it will probably continue to be far casier{ 
Britain to acquire strategic materials in the Empire 
it would be to acquire dollars. Hence the use of g 
materials for payments on the loan would simplify 
exchange problem accordingly. 


© We do not wish to suggest that stockpiling offers g 
thing like a full solution to the problem of secu 
repayment of foreign loans. We could probably fill; 
stockpiles to overflowing with an expenditure of not ma 
over a tenth of the likely volume of our foreign lo 
over the next decade. We submit, however, that by mg 
aging properly the stockpiling operations which may w 
aggregate several billions of dollars over the decade, a 
integrating them with the loan program, the possibili 
of repayment can be much enhanced. At any rate, wi 
what can be done along this line is fully explored, 
arrangements for loans to countries which control la 
amounts of strategic materials will be open to attack § 
neglected repayment possibilities. 

Domestic interests engaged in producing maten 
which are going into stockpiles are, of course, entitled 
protection against having government stockpiling ope 
tions disrupt and depress commercial markets, or ups 
orderly development of the industries involved. Pendi 
legislation aims to do this, in part, by keeping con 
over the disposition of stockpile material vested largely 
Congress rather than transferring it to the Executive. 
purpose of the House Military Affairs Committee 
making the administration of stockpiling strictly 
Army-Navy job, as it was during the war, is apparent 
also to avoid risks of having stockpiling used as an inst 
ment of general economic control. 


@ It is our impression that a joint military-civilian admi 
istration of the stockpiling program is more in keepit 
with its broad economic and governmental importam 
at this juncture than a control limited to the Army a 
the Navy. But we might well be mistaken about that, 
well as in other detailed specifications of an ideal stod 
piling program. We will guarantee, however, that 
are right in the contention that, so long as strate 
materials stockpiling is not developed and integrated wi 
our foreign loan program, that program will have 
important screw loose. While this remains truce thé 
will also be that continued neglect of the national ¢ 
fense, in terms of adequate stockpiles of strategic 
tials, which proved so frightfully costly in the seco 
World War, both in upsetting war production 4 
in unduly hastening depletion of our own resources. 
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